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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHEREFORE 


In founding a monthly journal, the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method seeks to provide a means of uni- 
fication of effort in the field of supervi- 
sion and teaching. Some of the existing 
periodicals do, it is true, give more or less 
space to the dis- 
cussion of method, 
but they are so 
much concerned 
with other inter- 
ests that they fail 
to accomplish for 
the active workers 
in the schools all 
that is possible. 
The new journal 
will devote itself 
whole-heartedly to 
the improvement 
of teaching. 

This does not 
imply, however, a 
narrow concentra- 


THE 
CONSERVATIVE 
EovcatoR & 





SAFE AND SANE 


hoped that the best theory and practice 
may be brought together and a larger 
measure of educational economy be se- 
cured—more and better results with less 
waste of time and energy. 

The new journal ranks as moderately 
progressive. Radical experimentation will 
be reported, but it 
will not be confused 
with those more 
limited changes 
which alone are 
possible when re- 
forms are proceed- 
ing on a large scale. 
It will assume con- 
ditions as they are, 
not as they might 
be in Utopia; and 
will endeavor to 
point the way to 
the next possible 
steps in progress. 
With. the stars as 
a goal, the good 


DIKE OF 
TRADITION 








tion upon class- 
room methods as such. The term educa- 
tional method will be interpreted to mean, 
not only the procedures of teachers, but also 
those of the pupils, on the one hand, and 
those of the supervisors and trainers of 
teachers on the other. The emphasis will 
fall upon principles that should be common 
to the activities of all of these. Thus it is 


AS HE SEES HIMSELF 


old wagon road, 
winding slowly up, will be depended upon 
as the way of transit. 

Educational diagnosis is forging ahead 
of educational treatment. We have an 
elaborate technique of surveys but no 
organized follow-up. . In general the hope 
seems to be to get teachers to do better the 
kinds of things they are already doing. 
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But what is needed, in many, many in- 
stances, is a new view of the task. Not 
greater skill in the old game but adequate 
skill in a game quite new must be attained. 
This requires a restatement of aims in the 
light of a new philosophy of education and 
a new psychology of human behavior. The 
Journal of Educational Method hopes to 
perform a useful service in these regards. 


THE MENU 


The contents of the first number of this 
Journal are typical of what is to follow. 
The various departments—(1) brief edito- 
rial comment on current issues, (2) serious 
discussions of principles, (3) concrete 
accounts of actual experience, (4) brief 
exchange of opinion and experiment, (5) 
news of the activities of the National Con- 
ference and of similar societies, (6) dis- 
criminating reviews of important books 
and articles, and’ (7) concise, informing 
notes on new books and pamphlets—will 
be regularly maintained. The Journal will 
seek to become indispensable to all who 
pride themselves on keeping up with 
progress in the field of supervision and 
teaching. 

No apology is needed for devoting much 
attention to the project method. In the 
first place there is growing confusion as to 
the significance of the term. As it becomes 
popular, the enterprising, naturally enough, 
more and more identify it with their own 
pet theories. One recent publication, on 
the other hand, applies the term loosely to 
a miscellaneous collection of lessons which 
may or may not have involved the psycho- 
logical factors which alone distinguish a 
project from a cleverly organized topic. 


One writer urges the possibility of a new 
subject of study to be called the project, 
and so it goes. What ought to be inter- 
preted as a new and vital synthesis of 
modern educational ideas is in danger of 
becoming merely a passing shibboleth. 

While making no claim to the only and 
final interpretation of the project method, 
the Journal will present it as a serious and 
consistent point of view, likely to have 
far-reaching effects in bringing about a 
reorganization of the curriculum, methods 
of teaching and supervision, and ultimately 
of equipment and testing of results. Two 
series of articles on this theme will run 
through the year, one by Professor Kil- 
patrick and one by Professor Hosic. ‘The 
first will analyze the principles involved; 
the second will illustrate these principles at 
work in the process of improving the Eng- 
lish teaching of a system of schools. 

Other contributors from the classroom, 
the office, the laboratory, and the training 
college will deal with the choice and use of 
textbooks, the making and interpretation 
of courses of study, the grading and pro- 
motion of pupils, the administrative condi- 
tions necessary to good teaching, modern 
equipment, and the practical uses of tests 
and measurements, as well as with the 
specific problems that arise in actually 
organizing and directing the activities of 
children in the classroom and in the school 
as a.whole. Every number of the Journal 
will be planned with reference to its possible 
use by a supervisor in his meetings with his 
teachers or by an instructor in his classes in 
education. It should besides prove a wel- 
come addition to each teacher’s own 
professional library. 











THE FUTURE OF THE PRACTITIONER’ 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The most significant advance in edu- 
cation within our generation has been in 
the invention of standards of measurement 
in school achievements. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Thorndike and to 
his students and the scientific workers in 
other institutions for their discoveries— 
discoveries as significant in our field as is 
the invention of the thermometer in physics 
or of logarithms in mathematics. They 
have supplied us with a footrule, a quart 
measure, and a pound weight. 

In this connection, I am reminded of an 
experience I had a few years ago on a visit 
to the Island of Guernsey, one of the Chan- 
nel Islands off the coast of France that 
claim to be the only part of the British 
Empire not won by conquest. They were 
originally part of Normandy, and are all 
that is left to Britain of the overseas 
holdings of William the Conqueror. Proud 
of their historic connections with the con- 
quest of Anglo-Saxon domains, they are 
still Norman-French in language, customs, 
and laws. Twelfth-century traditions still 
remain. My interest, however, was not 
in history, but in cows. And when I asked 
what the Guernsey cow could do on her 
native heath, I was told that this one gave 
fourteen pots of milk a day, and that one 
two stone of butter. I wanted to know 
next what a ‘‘pot’”’ was, and was told that 
it was neither a quart nora liter. A “pot” 
was a jug of tin or brass or copper made by 
the local tinsmith. And I found that a 
“‘stone” was a weight selected from the 
pebbles on the beach of about the size of 
a man’s fist—twelfth-century standards of 
measurement in a world teeming with the 


science of agriculture; a fit analogy to the 
situation in education a generation ago. 

We shall soon have specialists in educa- 
tional tests and measurements of every 
kind. They will tell us what normal per- 
formance is at different stages of educa- 
tional progress; they will measure and 
weigh the extent of individual divergences; 
they will diagnose abnormal conditions; 
they will standardize the means and instru- 
ments of education. But the greater the 
degree of specialization in the understand- 
ing of fundamentals, and the more refined 
the means of treatment, the greater the 
need of experts in diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. The development of the science of 
chemistry, the advance in pharmacology, 
the discoveries in physiology and anatomy, 
and the use of the X-ray have made a place 
for an army of experts in the field of medi- 
cine; but the service of these experts has 
not lessened the need for physicians and 
surgeons, nor lowered their prestige in the 
eyes of the world. On the contrary, the 
demands made upon physicians and sur- 
geons have increased with every step in the 
advance of the sciences underlying medi- 
cine. Experts supply the tools, make the 
tests, and dig up the information needed 
for diagnosis, but it is the physician or 
surgeon who determines the method of 
procedure and applies the remedy. The 
practitioner is at his best when he can deal 
with facts. 

Soon we shall have experts capable of 
supplying all the facts needed for the di- 
rection of normal procedure in education 
and for the diagnosis of special conditions. 
Indeed, there is danger that for a time the 


* From an address at the annual banquet of Teachers College, Atlantic City, March 1, 1921. 
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output of such specialists may exceed the 
supply of skilled practitioners. One spe- 
cialist in laboratory analysis or one X-ray 
operator may suffice to back up a hundred 
physicians. So a few specialists in educa- 
tion will determine the procedure of hun- 
dreds or thousands of teachers. I venture 
the prediction that in the near future— 
say, ten or twenty years—the place of the 
specialist in education will be ccmfortably 
filled and properly recognized. And, when 
that day comes, the skilled practitioner in 
education will be held at a premium. Our 
teachers’ colleges may not give less atten- 
tion than now to the training of such 
experts, but I am certain that we shall be 





far more interested than we are now in 
equipping teachers and leaders of teachers 
for expert service in educational practice. 
It will be taken for granted that our leaders 
should know the significance of the work 
of specialists, but it will also be recognized 
that the training of practitioners should 
not stop there. The practitioner works in 
the schoolroom, not in the laboratory; he 
needs all the facts that the laboratory can 
supply and the best of tools and all neces- 
sary equipment. Then give him the insight 
that comes from a sympathetic imagination, 
the wisdom gained from experience and the 
guidance of masters, and a little child shall 
lead him. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A METHOD FOR PRODUCING DESIRABLE 
QUALITIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


Cc. L. WRIGHT 
Superintendent of Schools, Huntington, West Virginia 


It is practically axiomatic that it is a 
chief function of our schools to produce 
a robust citizenship. And it is almost 
equally obvious that much of the subject- 
matter and a great deal of the method that 
has in the past been found in our schools 
is not calculated to produce such a citizen- 
ship. When we talk of citizenship or of 
the somewhat newer term, Americanism, we 
are talking of rather vague generalities 
unless we compel ourselves to analyze these 
terms and to hold pretty definitely in mind 
the qualities or traits or characteristics of 
this citizenship, or thisAmericanism. Then, 
when we have done this, it is our task to 
select such subject-matter and to direct 
our school procedure in such a way as will 
produce these traits or qualities or charac- 
teristics. 

We should probably be able to agree 
most easily upon what these desirable quali- 


ties really are if we should select certain 
typical Americans and determine definitely 
the qualities which, in spite of their many 
differences, they have held in common and 
which have rendered them typical or 
admirable. Suppose we should take, for 
example, men like Washington, or Franklin, 
or Jefferson, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt. Or 
suppose we should take Clara Barton, or 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, or Frances E. 
Willard, to give the women their deserved 
recognition. We should find certain out- 
standing qualities which rendered them 
desirable types of citizens. Such qualities 
the limits of this discussion will not permit 
me to enlarge upon. It will be sufficient for 
our purposes, I am convinced, merely to 
enumerate them without much attempt at 
definition or discussion. Such a list would 
surely include such individualistic traits or 
qualities or characteristics as intelligence, 











initiative, self-reliance, self-respect, adapta- 
bility, industry. It would include others 
of a social bearing, such as sympathy, 
respect for majority rule, sense of respon- 
sibility, habit of co-operation, the ideal and 


spirit of service. There is the temptation 
to yield to the wish to enlarge upon a dis- 
cussion of these qualities as desirable ends 
to be achieved by our school processes. 
But the mere enumeration of them here 
must suffice. It is pertinent to observe, 
however, that our classrooms as they have 
traditionally functioned have not particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by their 
product in these directions. Indeed, much 
of our classroom procedure has been such 
as to dwarf or repress these very qualities. 
What we have gained has been gained 
largely as a by-product of the schools and 
because of our playgrounds and student 
activities. But if these be really desirable 
ends, then it is certainly needful that we so 
modify our subject-matter and school pro- 
cedure as to directly and consciously pro- 
duce in our boys and girls a citizenship of 
this sort. 

As an example of a school method which 
produces desirable qualities of citizenship, 
I desire to tell briefly the story of a junior 
high school project which began in some 
English and social science classes in the 
Enslow Junior High School in our city last 
spring. The credit for whatever success 
was reatized belongs entirely to the boys 
and girls and to the teachers concerned. 
About all that the superintendent can claim 
is that he was sympathetic and that he did 
not interfere, at least not overmuch. 

I walked into an English classroom in 
this junior high school one morning last 
spring. The room was in a condition that 
several years ago would have given me a 
case of nerves. The teacher was seated at 


asking one or two other questions. 
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her desk in one corner of the room, looking 
at some papers. The students had arranged, 
or disarranged, their movable seats and 
were collected in groups of three or four, 
each group with heads close together. They 
had not only disarranged the order of the 
rows of seats but they were actually “‘talk- 
ing out loud” in time of school! Occasion- 
ally one voice would be raised slightly above 
the rest, as a member of one group would 
attract the attention of another group and 
converse with the members of that group. 
Interested, I walked to one side of the room. 
The presence of a visitor attracted but little 
attention—none, in fact, beyond a casual 
glance. In a short while, however, one 
little girl came over to where I was stand- 
ing and asked, ‘‘ Mr. Wright, does this topic 
belong under the commerce of the Ohio 
River or under locks and dams?” In order 
not to deprive the girl of her right to solve 
her own problem, and possibly in order to 
follow the teacher tradition, I answered by 
But 
the questions evidently gave the girl the 
glimmer that she needed, for she shook her 
head in a satisfied way and went back to 
her group. And in a moment there was an 
impromptu and animated debate between 
her group and another near as to which was 
entitled to use the topic in question, a 
debate which was soon settled to the satis- 
faction of the groups. 

Now what were these boys and girls 
doing? It developed that the teachers 
mentioned above had hit upon the plan of 
suggesting to their classes the possibility 
of their making a survey of their section of 
the city. They were mildly interested at first 
but soon realized that here was an opportu- 
nity actually to do something interesting to 
themselves and have it accepted as school 
work. And they had already in their 
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community-civics classes felt the need of just 
such information as this would give them. 
So they voted to undertake the work. Now 


the section of the city in which this junior . 


high school is located is a rather diversified 
one. The Ohio River flows by it on the 
north for about two miles. The district 
has one section of good residences; it has 
others of much humbler and less attractive 
homes, where some of the more poorly paid, 
unskilled workers live; it has factories and 
shops, churches and elementary schools, 
and in every way is typical of a city district 
of diversified interests. The first task, 
therefore, was to decide what should be 
looked for in such a survey, which is what 
I would have called in the good old times, 
“finding the main heads in the outline.” 
Of course the teacher had good judgment 
enough not to use such terms.. She merely 
asked. ‘‘What different things ought we to 
look for in making a survey of this dis- 
trict?”’ And with crayon in hand, she 
stood at the blackboard and wrote the 
topics suggested by members of the class. 
‘*Factories”’ was one immediate suggestion, 
and that was accordingly written on the 
board. ‘‘The Ohio River” was another; 
“churches,” another; ‘“‘schools,’’ another; 
“parks and playgrounds,” still another. 
Several others were suggested but were 
finallv ruled out by students themselves as 
inconsequential or were considered by them 
to be included in one of the larger topics 
previously listed. 

The next suggestion was that they 
determine the things they ought to look for 
under each of the selected topics. “ Finding 
the sub-heads,”’ I suppose we should have 
called it in one of my old classes. But still 
again this teacher was wise and did not 
allow terms of rhetoric and composition to 
interfere with live thought which she hoped 


? 


to have translated through interest into 
effective English. It was while this dis- 
cussion was in progress that it developed 
that the “Ohio River” was too much for 
one topic for investigation and it was 
accordingly divided into “The History of 
the Ohio River’’, ‘The Commerce of the 
Ohio River,” and “Ohio River Improve- 
ments’; and these subjects were then 
elaborated upon. It was in the course of 
the working out of these topics that the 
debate above referred to occurred. 

When the field for investigation had 
been fairly satisfactorily worked out for 
each topic, the question was asked, ‘‘How 
shall we find out about these things and 
how report them?” After some discussion 
the students thought it best to divide them- 
selves into committees to get first-hand 
information; and committees were accord- 
ingly formed, consisting of three to five,each 
student serving in the committee for the 
subject in which he was most interested. 
In some instances the class helped some 
particular boy or girl to decide upon the 
subject of his choice because of some special 
ability or advantage he might have in 
securing the information upon that subject. 
The committees then organized themselves 
and set to work. Library, field trips, text- 
books, other classes, interviews, and many 
persons and things else were to be sources 
of information. , 

The committee on shops and factories, 
with notebooks in hand, visited the offices 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad shops, 
the American Car and Foundry Works, and 
other industrial plants. They not only 
interviewed the superintendents in their 
offices but also inspected the work in 
the shops. They were received everywhere 
with uniform courtesy, and had demon- 
strated to them the fact that every man is 














a born teacher if only the questioners them- 


selves evince an intelligent interest. The 
interviews proceeded quickly in accordance 
with the outlines which had first been sug- 
gested by the class and which later the 
committee itself had extended and elabo- 
rated. They learned the size of the plant, 
the number of employees, the hours of labor 
and wages of the workers, the amount of 
the weekly pay-roll, the source of the raw 
material used and its value; the type of 
finished product, its value, and how and 
where it is marketed. They learned to see 
in these places not merely buildings sur- 
mounted by huge smokestacks and sur- 
rounded by high fences within whose 
inclosures engines roared and whistles 
sounded, but the places in which their own 
fathers and brothers or friends performed 
their daily work. As they studied the 


sources from which the raw materials came, 


the routes over which they were brought 
in, the distribution of the finished product, 
and the uses to which it was put, they came 
upon a first-hand and, to them, novel view 
of the complexity of modern industry and 
the interdependence of section on section 
and community on community. Let it be 
granted that they did not view it nor 
understand it nor report it as you and I 
as adults would have done. The fact still 
remains that they themselves and their 
classmates through them were gaining a 
clearer and better understanding of it all 
than they could have had in any other 
way. 

The committee which had selected the 
Ohio River topic as the field of their inquiry 
read every available historical reference to 
the Ohio; they talked with old rivermen to 
get the stories and traditions not in the 
books; they eagerly consulted more geog- 
raphies and books of reference than under 
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other circumstances they could have been 
induced or driven to consult. 

Of course this work required time, and 
a considerable amount of time was devoted 
to it. And very naturally, too, the plans 
grew and expanded as the survey pro- 
gressed. A number of teachers joined in 
the project. It was recognized that here 
was something that was easily and natu- 
rally related to many subjects and depart- 
ments—was, in fact, a part of these many 
subjects. Here was history, and geography, 
and community civics, and general science, 
and written composition, and the livest 
material for public speaking. The readily 
apparent value of much of the material 
suggested a plan which was early adopted: 
the preservation of the reports for future 
reference. So it was decided that each 
committee should write a book—write it in 
longhand with pen and ink—and place the 
finished book in the school library for the 
use of other classes. To every member of 
the committee was delegated, by committee 
action, the preparation of a certain definite 
part of the report. Someone suggested one 
day that bindings for the books be made 
and decorated in the drawing classes, and 
accordingly the ripple of correlation wid- 
ened and took in another department of 
the school. 

The necessary limitations of a discussion 
of this sort will not permit me to describe 
the activities of all these committees nor 
the methods by which they worked. I 
cannot forbear, however, to mention briefly 
the work of that committee which chose as 
its subject the parks and playgrounds. 
Their section of the city is one of the newest 
parts of the city which itself is only about 
one generation old. They consequently 
found that the rapid growth of population 
had caught the city unawares and that 
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adequate provision had not been made for 
parksand playgrounds. Schoolplaygrounds 
were almost the only ones that had been 
provided and they were not extensive. So 
the committee undertook to find where the 
children of that section of the city actually 
were playing. Systematically they began 
to cover on foot that whole section of the 
city. This took time after school hours 
and on Saturdays for a considerable period. 
And they found the actual though un- 
official playgrounds of their community. 
They found, for example, that at the corner 
of such-and-such a street and avenue there 
were two vacant lots where twelve boys 
ordinarily played, and they named the boys 
and described the type of play. At another 
place they found fourteen vacant lots where 
thirty-nine boys spent their leisure time, 
playing baseball and football and other 
games in season. And so they covered the 
whole territory. Before they had finished 
their survey, however, they were confronted 
with a problem which gave them no little 
concern. A real estate company had bought 
the fourteen vacant lots where the thirty- 
nine boys were playing and had begun to 
build some houses on the playground! 
What was to become of these boys? What 
was to become of other boys and girls as 
other vacant lots were filled with houses? 
After consulting among themselves, they 
decided that some action ought to be taken, 
or at least some action recommended. So 
they set to work to devise a playground 
scheme for their district. One member of 
the committee, a boy, was a member of a 
mechanical drawing class. Working from 
an engineer’s map of the city, he drew 
an enlarged map of the district, indicating 
streets, avenues, blocks, and squares. On 
this map were marked in color the locations 
of the vacant-lot playgrounds. In other 





color were marked the locations of what 
seemed to them desirable spots for real 
playgrounds. Of course the work was 
possibly not such as adults would have 
done. But it is worth mentioning that this 
little group of junior high school boys and 
girls reachedabout thesameconclusions that 
the playground authorities have reached as 
to the distance young children can be ex- 
pected to go from their homes to a play- 
ground. 

When they took their ideal locations on 
the map and actually went to see them, 
they found some of these locations already 
filled with permanent and valuable build- 
ings. So they formed the sound business 
judgment that it would be better to suggest 
another nearby location where lots were 
vacant or property not so valuable. They 
learned who owned this property and what 
it could be bought for. In other words, 
they not only prepared a playground 
scheme but they drew up a playground 
budget. The amounts of money that were 
suggested seemed so large to them that they 
feared they were suggesting too much of a 
provision for the play of boys and girls. 
So one day a member of the committee 
called my office on the telephone and asked 
how much provision other cities made for 
parks and playgrounds. I asked the ques- 
tioner why they did not themselves find 
the answer by writing to the mayors of 
certain cities and asking what those cities 
did. It was decided to write to such cities 
as Gary, Indiana; Lexington, Kentucky; 
Dayton, Ohio; Rochester, New York; and 
others. Here was real work in the writing 
of real business letters for certain real and 
definite purposes. And you may be sure 
that the letters which were written were 
subjected to the critical examination of the 
whole committee. And replies came, too, 











illuminating and encouraging replies. It 
was a natural matter then to prepare charts 
with graphs showing the relative size of 
Huntington and the other cities and the 
relative amount of park and playground 
space in them, a comparison which imme- 
diately demonstrated to the committee that 
their proposals were indeed very conserva- 
tive rather than extravagant. 

I wish you might have heard, as I did, 
the little girl of twelve or thirteen who gave 
as a public-speaking project the report of 
this committee. Her report was full of 
information, and argument, and appeal. 
And she presented it with the fervor of an 
apostle. I was so impressed by it that I 
invited her and the teacher and the boys 
of the committee to a meeting of the Rotary 
Club, in order that, for the good of their 
own souls and to help the boys and girls, 
this group of representative business men 
might hear the girl’s story. With the boys 
‘to hold the map and the charts for her, this 
little girlish advocate told these men of the 
inadequate provision that had been made 
for playgrounds and plead for favorable 
action. In concluding her report she shook 
her little finger at the group of interested 
men and said, “‘ Just recently a group of you 
business men along with others purchased 
a large tract of land up on the Guyandotte 
River (the new Country Club golf links) 
where grownups may go to play. Don’t 
you think it is just as important that chil- 
dren have some place to play?” The 
cheers and applause which greeted this 
effective closing of her appeal indicated 
what these men felt: a new and keener 
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interest in proper provision for the play of 
their boys and girls. 

Much more was done, of course, by 
other committees of these boys and girls 
in this survey of the varied interests of 
their community. It must remain untold 
in this paper, for space and time forbid an 
attempt to include it. What has been told 
must suffice to tell, if it may, of an example 
of school method which produces desirable 
qualities of citizenship. These boys and 
girls were assuredly securing and compiling 
facts and information. But were they not 
at the same time even more developing 
intelligence in the use of information ? Were 
they not developing initiative and self- 
reliance? Were they not adapting them- 
selves to circumstances? Did not the 
things they accomplished minister to their 
self-respect? The decisions of the classes 
and of the committees assuredly helped them 
to understand the wisdom of majority rule, 
and their discussions and work together 
just as certainly gave them a keener and 
more sympathetic understanding of each 
other. Can the traditional memory-testing 
recitation of our schools show comparable 
results in the formation of habits of co- 
operation? In the action of these junior 
high school students in assuming responsi- 
bility for some provision for playgrounds for 
the younger children of their neighborhoods, 
is there not discernible a likeness to the 
feeling of personal responsibility for the 
welfare of the group which animated Wash- 
ington or Lincoln or Roosevelt or Clara 
Barton? And is it too much to see in it 
also the gleam of the high ideal of service ? 








SOME PROBLEMS OF METHOD IN SUPERVISION 


MARGARET MADDEN 
Principal of the Doolittle Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


It is a significant fact that the card 
index of a public library in a very large 
city shows one card only on the sub- 
ject of school supervision. It bears the 
legend, ‘‘See School Administration.”” The 
“School Administration” card is evidently 
unwilling to bear the entire responsibility, 
for on it is the further direction, “See 
School Management.” This does not mean 
that the library is ill equipped or that it 
is badly catalogued; it simply indicates 
that there is not a clear conception of the 
nature of supervision, and that, to date, 
no book on the subject has reached the 
library. School supervision is not school 
administration; it is not school manage- 
ment. It is a field in itself, or should be, 
directly concerned with questions of class- 
room instruction. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
so important a phase of school work has, 
until very recently, been slighted by 
writers on education in favor of questions 
of management and administration. These 
problems loom large. They are so pressing 
that the individual school fails definitely 
if they are not efficiently met. The failure, 
moreover, is evident, one might almost 
say, to the passer-by. But the problem 
of supervision is not so insistent, perhaps 
because teachers, with varying degrees of 
skill, live up to their responsibilities and 
save the day. Yet it is the most vital 
problem of all, if our schools are to be 
regarded as educational institutions and 
not merely well-ordered business houses. 

The problem of supervision, however, 
is the most difficult for the school principal 
to meet. Setting aside for the moment all 
questions of method, there is the very 





great difficulty of finding the necessary 
time for actual classroom contact, espe- 
cially in schools of considerable size. It 
is not necessary for me to enumerate the 
increasing demands made on the’principal 
who conceives the school as a vital force 
in the community and himself as a com- 
munity leader in the highest sense. - All are 
familiar with the everyday questions of 
organization, promotion, discipline, tru- 
ancy, parent-teacher associations, inter- 
views with parents, relief of needy children, 
etc.—in short, all those things which the 
principal must attend to in order to make 
it possible for instruction to go on in any 
kind of fashion. When you realize, too, 
that to all this are added hours of clerical 
work and a feeling on the part of the 
principal that whatever he is doing he 
ought to be doing something else, you must 
be reminded of the colored man’s story 
of the chameleon. He had been told that 
the little animal would assume the color 
of the piece of cloth on which it rested. - 
He put it on a piece of plaid and said that 
it ‘done busted itself trying to make 
good.” 

But there is not much gain to the 
principal in emphasizing his difficulties. 
The situation is there; he must meet it. 
He cannot dismiss the problem with the 
statement: “I simply haven’t the time 
for adequate supervision.”” When I find 
myself making that statement, I recall 
how I was corrected by a former teacher 
when I offered the ‘‘time”’ excuse for not 
having prepared some home work. “Oh, 
yes,” she said, “you had the time. You 
had all the time there was, you know. 
You simply mean that there was something 
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else that you chose to do.” That seemed 
to me very unreasonable at the time, but 
it has come to mean more and more every 
year. However, the time element is un- 
doubtedly a very big one, and no doubt 
committees on economy of time in educa- 
tion will try to determine how supervision 
can be done most economically and effect- 
ively, in other words, they will try to 
develop method in supervision. 

And what are some of the problems of 
method in supervision as applied to the 
individual school? It seems to me they 
are all bound up with or grow out of 
one main problem: how to secure within 
the school the feeling that the entire 
group—all the teachers, including the 
principal—are united by a common pur- 
pose; that each has something to con- 
tribute; that the contribution is welcome, 
nay, ardently desired; that classroom 
experience is the most vital foundation 
for advance in method; that the whole 
question of classroom procedure is a 
project which the school must launch as a 
group; that each teacher will investigate 
and report what the problems are; and 
that the group will come to some sort of 
agreement on their solution. 

The skill of the supervisor will appear 
in his ability to stimulate each teacher to 
survey her own methods and results in the 
light of modern educational principles; 
to discover her own problems in the light 
of her own experience; and to define for 
herself her aims. It is the supervisor’s 
business to be ready to suggest to her 
where she can find professional help bear- 
ing on her problems and to provide means 
for organizing the results of each teacher’s 
findings, thereby enabling the whole group 
to share in the benefits, criticize the aims, 
and define specific ideals and objectives. 


All this means co-operative supervision, 
getting everybody in, developing initiative, 
an attitude of experimentation and self- 
criticism—a wide departure, surely, from 
that type of inspection which puts the 
teacher on one side, the principal on the 
other—he sitting in as a visitor, sometimes 
a silent, perhaps hostile observer, some- 
times a meddling nuisance; the teacher, 
ill at ease all the while because she and the 


. principal have established no common 


denominator by which her work can be 
evaluated. I do not mean to imply that 
classroom visitation is not desirable; on the 
contrary, it is indispensable, but it has 
value only as one phase of the group 
activity. It is the means which the 
principal must take to inform himself of 
the problems of the schoolroom and the 
way in which they are being met, in order 
that he may the more intelligently and 
efficiently play his part in guiding the 
teachers who are working with him. 

And he must guide. It is assumed that 
he has been selected because he is pro- 
fessionally well equipped and because he 
has qualities of leadership. Besides, he is 
in a position to develop a wider vision than 
the teacher who is concentrating on her 
smaller problems. He should not allow 
himself to be effaced any more than the 
teacher should in the conduct of her class. 
Such elimination of the principal might be 
labeled ‘‘democracy,” but it is not; it is 
democracy gone to seed and is quite as 
bad as the autocratic type of domination 
which seems to have for its motto, ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment of the teachers, ¢o the teachers, 
and at the teachers.” 

But it is. not my intention to give a 
general talk on supervision. It seems to 
me moré worth while to state as definitely 
as possible in the time allotted how I have 
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tried to supervise, on the co-operative 
plan, the work in my own school. I will 
confine what I have to say to the subject 
of English for three reasons: 

1. The subjects coming under the head 
of English are so fundamental and so 
far-reaching that they touch every other 
subject. 

2. Because I believe that method estab- 
lished in the teaching of English will 
carry over to the other subjects and render 
their supervision comparatively easy. 

3. Because I have the good fortune to 
be in charge of a school in Chicago known 
as an English Center. That is to say, the 
school is one of thirteen, selected by the 
superintendent of schools in different parts 
of the city, each representing some typical 
problem—varying nationalities, home con- 
ditions, advantages or handicaps—and all 
working under the active supervision of 
the head of the English department of the 
Chicago Normal College, to bring about 
an essential harmony between the English 
work in the schools and the instruction 
given to the students at the Normal 
College. 

When the English problem was put 
before the teachers at the Doolittle School, 
they agreed that one very great need was 
an improvement in oral composition. 
They reported their difficulties, such as 
rambling, ‘aimless talk, indistinct and 
incorrect speech, etc., and decided that 
much of the trouble lay in the fact that 
they, themselves, did not have clearly 
defined ideals of oral composition and hence 
had failed to develop them in the pupils. 
This represented a beginning of an attitude 
of self-investigation and criticism, a ques- 
tioning of purposes and objectives which 
has grown until it has tended to become a 
habit. 


Once the problem was determined, the 
plan and its execution were obviously the 
next step. A committee was.appointed to 
gather samples of oral compositions which 
the teachers considered Superior, Excellent, 
Good, Fair, and Poor. These were gone 
over by the committee, regraded when 
necessary; the findings were discussed, and 
it was not long before each teacher had 
a reasonably clear conception of what 
constituted these varying degrees of excel- 
lence in composition for the school. The 
committee formulated its conclusions in 
the shape of grade standards, a copy of 
which became the property of each teacher, 
with the understanding that these stand- 
ards were local and tentative and would 
be the guide until it was seen that new 
standards should be made. 

In order that the work of each might 
be available to all, a card index of com- 
position topics was called for, each teacher 
contributing a list of topics which she 
considered suitable for her grade. These 
were all based on children’s experience, 
and were organized under various interests, 
such as “Pets,” “Visits,” ‘‘ Play,” ‘ Feel- 
ings,” etc. 

As a contribution to a theory of teach- 
ing the subject, but primarily as means of 
setting her to thinking about it, each 
teacher was asked to list five points which 
she considered important in the teaching 
of English composition. These were gone 
over in grade meetings and referred to a 
committee for formulation. 

So far we have the teachers’ activi- 
ties. While these things were being done, 
it was the part of the principal to know 
what teachers were doing the most intelli- 
gent, purposeful work; to commend them; 
to find those who were floundering; to 
help them by suggestions, and construct- 
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ive criticism and by arranging for their 
visiting the more skilful teachers. 

All this implies, of course, a thoroughly 
socialized school. It is part of the princi- 
pal’s duty to secure this feeling of unity 
and professional fellowship. When that 
is done, his visits will not be feared; on 
the contrary, the only complaint will be 
that they are not more frequent. 

The instances I have given will serve, 
perhaps, as typical of the way in which 
each phase of English study was attacked. 
The report of the committee on spelling, 
for example, was the result of the com- 
bined recommendations of the teachers, 
plus such an authority as Tidyman. 
General principles were laid down, a 
clean-cut method of teaching spelling 
was agreed upon, minimum word lists, 
gathered from the actual written work 
of the pupils, were arranged by grades 
and put into the hands of the teachers 
as part of the report. In the same demo- 
cratic way a committee worked out an 
agreement on minimum requirements in 
the mechanics of written composition and 
in the study of grammar. Other com- 
mittees are at work at present—one on 
the teaching of silent reading. 

It is not necessary to point out that 
all this involves supervision, stimulation, 
interpretation, follow-up by means of 
various devices; bulletins, suggestive ques- 
tions, slogans perhaps, surveys, standard- 
ized tests, personal visits, and all the 
means commonly used to keep a school at 
its highest efficiency. 

A typical example of a certain kind of 
follow-up is the use I was able to make of 
the cards which the teachers contributed 
to a reading repertoire for the school. 
Each teacher was asked to make ten cards, 
each containing the name of a selection 


which she had found suitable for her grade. 
She was requested to state the name of the 
author, the book in which the selection 
could be found, and the reasons for her 
choice. I was interested particularly in 
the reasons for her choice. These fell 
under rather clearly defined heads: ideals 
(of conduct, beauty, patriotism, etc.); 
information; story interest; nature inter- 
est; dramatization; humor; biography; 
power’ (skill in recognition of words, 
etc.). 

Examination of the cards showed that 
the teaching of some ideal was by far the 
predominant motive exceptvin first grade. 
Here the dramatic interest came first 
and the desire to develop ability in the 
recognition of words second. 

Such a survey made it possible to raise 
the following questions: Where do the in- 
terests lie for the various grades? Where 
do they lie for the school as a whole? 
Should a wider range of interests be 
represented? Is there enough fun? Is 
there enough reading for the sake of the 
story? Is there enough on the informa- 
tional side ? 

These questions are important for the 
school as a whole, especially as a guide in 
ordering and distributing supplementary 
reading material. A discussion of these 
questions with the teachers showed plainly 
that the making of the index was of great 
value to the teachers individually as well. 
One, for example, in first grade saw that 
almost all her emphasis had been put on 
the developing of ability in the recognition 
of words. It is natural that a first-grade 
teacher should be especially interested in 
this motive in the reading lesson, but it is 
interesting to note that all of that teacher’s 
work was rather barren; it lacked that 
vision and imagination which keeps first 
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grade from being a place for mere word- 
getting. The teachers whose work is the 
richest and most varied showed the keenest 
sense of values in selecting reading ma- 
terial. 

Moreover, some realized that they had 
not expressed themselves clearly because 
they had not thought clearly, and that the 
lesson would have value for the child 
only in so far as the teacher’s purpose was 
clear. For example, one teacher said that 
she chose a certain selection because the 
content was good. After the discussion she 
realized that she was merely saying that 
she chose it because it was there. 

But the questions naturally arise: 
“What has all this to do with the children ? 
How is it going to affect their reading, 


their power to get the thought? Pro- 
foundly, I believe, for the teacher’s inter- 
est and grasp register unmistakably in the 
work of the children. 

I will not attempt to touch upon other 
phases of English study that are going on 
in the school and in all of the English 
Centers in Chicago. Dr. Hosic will de- 
scribe in this Journal the entire experi- 
ment which he has conducted. Perhaps 
I have said enough to emphasize the 
fact that the essential of supervision is 
co-operation, that the essential of co- 
operation is purpose, that there is a 
possibility of establishing a technique of 
supervision, and that the supervisory 
function is the highest and most worth- 
while function of the school principal. 


THE MEANING OF METHOD 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“T don’t understand the speaker. Did 
he say there is no such thing as a problem 
of method, that we cannot 
study method by itself ? That 


Some teachers 


discuss an 

educational the only real problem is one 
address of curriculum? Is that what 
he said? And what did he mean?” 


“Tt sounded as if he said that, but 
surely he didn’t mean that a first-grade 
teacher need only study reading, that any- 
one who can read can teach reading. I 
well remember when I was a child of about 
ten—more years ago than I care to tell— 
what a furor there was when a new teacher 
said she didn’t teach the alphabet first, that 
she taught the words first, and letters and 
spelling later. My head went round. It 
sounded like building a chimney from the 
top down. My uncle said it was foolish- 
ness; that it couldn’t possibly work ; that the 


school board ought to turn off such a teacher. 
He certainly was surprised, however, to find 
his little Mary actually reading in less than 
half the time his older children had taken.’’ 
“Yes, and then we had the sentence 
method, which some claimed was better 
than the word method; and 
later we had all kinds of 
method, the phonic method, 
the phonetic method, the Aldine method, 
and I don’t know how many others. The 
Grube method in arithmetic came and 
went; and then we had the Spear method, 
I believe. In those days our institute lec- 
turers had a great deal to say about 
methods. They spoke bravely about the 
‘new methods’ as something great; but I 
think of late years I have noticed a superior 
sort of smile sometimes as ‘methods and 
devices’ are mentioned. Am I right ?” 


Various 
“methods” 
are recalled 
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“You are right, [am sure; but I got a 
new idea last summer at the university. 
The paycho- I took a course in educational 
logical study psychology. Our professor 
of methods is said that some day we’d have 
angen a science of method, or rather 
that the scientific psychologist would tell 
us which of two ways of learning anything 
is more economical and would give us defi- 
nite rules. He made us read Whipple’s 
How to Study Effectively, and talked besides 
a great deal about the laws of learning, 
about set, readiness, exercise, and satis- 
faction. It was awfully hard at first, 
because I had never heard of such things; 
but after a while I got into it, and now I 
believe he is right. I have been watching 
myself and how I learn, and my class, too. 
And those laws of learning certainly work 
—it’s all a matter of exercise with satis- 
faction or annoyance. 

“‘Well, suppose your psychologist is right 
as you think. I don’t see much difference 
between method when we talk 


The old and 
new are about the ‘word method’ of 
compared reading and the study of me- 


thod by your psychologist. It seems to 
me that the psychologist is just doing more 
carefully what we all did when we decided 
that children learned quicker and better by 
the word method than they did by the old 
alphabetic method. I was myself at sum- 
mer school last year, and in one course I 
took it was brought out that science and 
common sense don’t differ much except in 
A definition of Stee; Science is more exact. 
Whether you proceed by com- 
mon sense or by science, 
method seems to me to be a matter of the 
most economic way of teaching or of learn- 
ing anything.” 

“You don’t agree then with our speaker 
of today. You think method can be 
studied ?” 


method is 
proposed 


“Certainly method can be studied. 
Anybody who thinks is bound to admit 
that. I can’t say as yet whether I disagree 
with the speaker, because I don’t know 
what he meant.” 

“T don’t believe the speaker would 
object to what you have said about psy- 
chology, because he is obliged to know that 
educational psychology has established 
itself. I believe he is more interested in 
curriculum than anything else—he talks a 
great deal about minimum essentials—and 
he just forgets that curriculum isn’t every- 
thing. But I think he had also in mind 
another kind of method, a broader kind. I 
believe it was this he meant to deny. At 
any rate, whether he did or not, I want to 
raise a question that has been troubling me. 
There are more reasons why I should prefer 
the word method to the old alphabet 
method than simply because the child sooner 
learns to read. That’s good, 
but there’s more to it than 
that. That old dry humdrum 
alphabet and spelling method made the 
children hate the school and hate the 
teacher. The word method of. teaching 
reading somehow encourages the children. 
They seem more alive. If I wanted to 
make the children just docile, like the old 
serfs you know, and always ‘keep them 
under’ and ‘break their spirit,’ and run the 
world on the principle ‘that children should 
be seen and not heard,’ then I’d favor such 
spirit-killing methods as the old alphabet 
method or nowadays, if I believed some, the 
newer Aldine method. But if I believed in 
all that old slavish docility, I’d be consist- 
ent and give up democracy and accept 
Prussianism outright.” 

“Yes, I know, I have heard you on this 
before. I am not going to dispute now 
whether your way of treating children is 
better or not. I know you’d begin by 


A wider notion 
of method is 
suggested 
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telling me that children are less outbreaking 
in school than they used to be; I remember 
what you said before about child suicides 
in Germany because of the harsh school 
treatment. But I am interested in your 
idea of method. You mean, if I under- 
stand you, that the problem of method 
includes more than the best way of learn- 
ing the lesson immediately at hand, that 
method is more than a matter of the most 
economical way of teaching a child how to 
read or how to learn a long poem. This 
sounds reasonable, but I don’t quite 
understand. I wish you’d discuss it more 
fully.” 

“Well, it is just this. There is, as I see 
it, a narrow way of looking at method and 
The two views 2 broader way of looking at 
of method are it. It might be better to 
contrasted = employ different words for the 
two uses, but so far no one has proposed 
the different terms. The narrow way is 
all right as far as it goes. It asks what is 
the best way of learning to read. What is 
the best way of learning a French vocabu- 
lary? And such like. This is what the 
older generation had in mind when they 
made so much of ‘methods.’ Only they 
had little or no scientific procedure for test- 
ing whether one method was better than 
another. If the difference between two 
rival methods was great, the better would 
likely win out in the end. In this way the 
old alphabet method, as was said before, has 
gone entirely. Scientific psychology and 
the tests and measurement movement will 
undoubtedly place method considered nar- 
rowly on an increasingly scientific basis, to 
the great advantage of all concerned if only 
we know how to make it work together for 
the best education of the children. But 
right there comes the rub. I have seen 
children, after they had passed the history 





examination, slam their books down and 
say, ‘Never again! I hope I may never 
look into another history. as long as I live!’ 
Now it seems to me that our pupils ought not 
only to learn what was in the history course, 
but learn also to love history. I have seen 
older children study their civics and gov- 
ernment and come out not caring a rap 
whether their city was well governed or 
not. There is something to learn besides 
what is written in the books and a child 
may learn the one without learning the 
other. Then I know too that some of the 
pupils who make the highest marks—at 
any rate under some teachers—are afraid 
to call their souls their own. They can’t 
think independently, they don’t know how. 
They are afraid to trust their own judg- 
ment—they hardly have any judgment. 
If it is in the book or if the teacher says it, 
then it’s true and that ends it. But surely 
that isn’t the kind of citizens we need in a 
democratic country.” 

“Do you mean that whether pupils 
come to like history or to wish good govern- 
ment or be able to think 


Is itmethod — i 
or subject- independently is a matter of 
matter? method? It seems to me 


that each of these is something to learn just 
as truly as is the subject-matter of history 
or government. How about it ?” 

“Tt is something to learn. You are 
exactly right. Learning the subject-matter 
of history is one thing. Learning to love 
history is another thing, related but differ- 
ent. Learning how to reach independent 
but dependable judgments in history is 
still another thing. Each learning is valu- 
able and needs consideration. We should 
not trust to luck in the last two any more 
than in the first.” 

“But you have not answered my ques- 
tion. You admit that all these things are 


















something to learn, but you say nothing of 
the method. A while back you were making 
big claims about method, you said you were 
widening the reach of method. In the end 
it seems that everything alike is something 
to learn, everything merely some kind of 
subject-matter—different kinds of subject- 
matter to be sure, but all subject-matter. 
Why not agree with the speaker today that 
after all curriculum is the one question? 
For curriculum seems to me to be nothing 
but a selection of desirable subject-matter, 
of desirable things to be learned. How do 
you answer that ?” 

“Tn one way it is all a question of things 
to be learned. But method comesin. To 
A second defi- C2ch thing to be learned 
belongs its own way of being 
learned. To learn anything 

we must somehow practice that thing. To 
learn how to form judgments we must 
practice forming judgments—under condi- 
tions that tell success from failure and give 
satisfaction to success and annoyance to 
‘failure. To learn to think independently 
we must practice thinking independently. 
Now method is exactly a matter of 
arranging such conditions as give the right 
kind of practice for learning, a practice that 
will tell success from failure and attach 
satisfaction to success and annoyance to 
failure. To each thing you call subject- 
matter (the term is a slippery one) belongs 
its own style of method. Self-respect is 
a thing needful to be learned—you wish 
it called subject-matter. At any rate, 
to the learning of self-respect its own style 
of method, namely discriminative practice 
in exercising self-respect. Now, isn’t it 
true: to each learning its own method? 
Do we see how method attaches to learn- 
ing history, to learning to love history, 
to learning to think trustworthily in his- 
tory ?” 


nition of 
method 
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“Yes, I must admit it. I had not 
before seen how intimately—I might al- 
Is it not one ™0St say how correlatively— 
type of method subject-matter and method 
after all? are related to each other. To 
each thing to be learned belongs its own 
appropriate method. Perhaps I’ll wish to 
ask you more about that later. But I have 
now another question. A while back you 
spoke of a wider sense of method and a 
narrower sense of method.. I don’t yet see 
any two senses of method. You have 
pointed out perhaps unusual fields in which 
to seek and find method, but all the in- 
stances you have given—once they are 
found—belong to the same kind. All reduce 
themselves to one formula: the most eco- 
nomical way of learning the thing at hand. 
There may be more things at hand, more 
things to be learned at one time and 
together than I had thought; but the same 
notion of method—your narrower sense of 
method—fits them all. What then becomes 
of your broader sense of method ? I believe 
you have forgotten it or rather have been 
confused in your thinking.” 

“Don’t be too hasty. Perhaps we shall 
yet locate the broader kind of method. 
You spoke a moment ago of several things 
at hand to be learned, many things to be 
learned at one and the same time. Cana 
child just learn several things at a time or 
must he learn just one at once?’’ 

“I don’t understand. I have always 
heard that we can do only one thing at a 
time, or at any rate can pay attention to 
only one thing. How then can we learn 
more than one thing at a time?” 

“T’ll tell you how several things may be 
learned at one time. Suppose a shy little 

_ girl enters the kindergarten. 

Many learnings c),. shrinks at first from the 
go on at once 

other children, but at length 

is coaxed into trying the slider. (You know 
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our kindergarten has in it a children’s 
toboggan slide.) This little girl learns how 
to mount the stairs, how to get herself 
ready, how to turn loose and slide down. 
She forgets her shyness and enjoys sliding 
tremendously. The next day she comes a 
different child. Why different? She has 
learned some things. What has she 
learned? Wherein is she different? She 
already has decided that she likes the 
kindergarten assistant who helped her 
yesterday. She likes Mary and Tommy 
who helped her on the slide. She likes the 
slide. She knows how to use it, how to 
take her turn. She is less shy. She told 
her mother that she likes the kindergarten. 
Each of these things represents a something 
learned. Each represents an exercise with 
satisfaction. Did she learn these several 
things, one at a time, in a set order? 
Clearly not. Nor did she learn them all 
exactly simultaneously or in one moment. 
But they are inextricably interwoven. 
Learning each was in some measure bound 
up with learning the others. It would have 
been impossible for her to practice with the 
slide without at the same time acquiring 
some sort of attitude toward the other 
children using it, some sort of attitude 
toward the kindergarten assistant who 
supervised, some sort of attitude toward 
herself in the total situation, some sort of at- 
titude toward the kindergarten as a whole. 
And note how large a part method played. 
Suppose the assistant were an impos- 
sible sort of kindergartner who had greeted 
the shy stranger sternly and had gruffly 
ordered her at once to mount the slider 
stairs. Would the child’s learning have 
been the same in any way? On the con- 


trary, wouldn’t it all have been differ- 
ent? 

“The wider sense of method then takes 
into account the fact that the child inevi- 








tably responds to many different aspects 
of a situation at one and the same time. We 
The wider need not split hairs as to how 
sense of method many things a person can 
defined attend toat once. We know 
that during the half-hour a boy is facing 
his grammar lesson, he is not only learning 
or failing to learn that specific lesson, but 
he is also fixing or unfixing or failing to fix 
an attitude toward the subject of grammar, 
another attitude toward his teacher, an- 
other toward schools, another toward him- 
self with reference to grammar and school 
and his ability and disposition generally. 
He may be getting interesting suggestions 
for further study into language when a 
favorable moment may occur or he may be 
hardening his heart on the whole matter. 
He may be saying, ‘It’s no use. I can’t 
learn anything.’ He may be deciding that 
school and parents and the whole tribe of 
governors are unfeeling tyrants, that wrong 
to them is right to him, that right to him 
is success in ‘getting by’ with his unbridled 
impulses. What he does think or does not ° 
think, what he feels or does not feel, what, 
in short, he brings with him out of the 
total situation depends in large measure 
upon the teacher, upon his way of handling 
the boys in and about the school. The 
narrow sense of method singles out for 
consideration one specific thing to be 
learned and pays for the time being exclu- 
sive attention to that as if that alone were 
going on at that time. The wider sense of 
method knows that in actual life one thing 
never goes on by itself. This wider method 
demands that we consider the actual facts, 
the real world. The narrow sense of 
method faces always an abstraction, an 
unreality—a part of a total situation, a 
part that can no more exist by itself than 
could a man’s head continue to live apart 
from his body. We have to make such 














abstractions for the sake of economy in 
studying such things as method; but we 
should know what we are doing, we must 
never make the mistake of supposing the 


abstracted element is real life. The prob- 
lem of method in the wider sense is thus 
¢ Very general: How shall we 
treat children, seeing that 
whether we like it or no they 
are going to learn well or ill not only the 
thing we choose to set them at, but also at 
the same time a great many other things 
perhaps of far greater importance ?” 

“We now see the answer to the lecturer 
today. Method must be studied. I see 
now as I never saw before that there is a 
problem of method as wide as life itself. 
But it puts a great responsibility upon the 
teacher. Iam almost sorry I see it. Why, 
I cannot teach stocks and bonds next week 
withcut wondering whether I am doing 
more harm than good! I cannot shut my 
eyes any more to what you call the wider 
problem of method. But what about this 
problem of method? Can we study it, 
and how is it related to the narrower prob- 
lem of method ?” 

“We do have these two problems of 
method, one narrow, the other wide; one 
Method in the 22S to do with learning the 
wider sense is details that go to make up 
the problem education, the other concerns 
of ie education as a whole, educa- 
tion considered as the correlative of the 
whole of life. We can and must study 
both. The psychologist and experimental 
educator will help most on the first prob- 
lem, the problem of method in its narrow 
sense. The second problem is in a way 
the problem of life itself. The answer to 
the second problem, the wider problem of 
method, will depend on the answer we give 
to the problem of life: That is why the old 
Prussian type of method doesn’t suit us 


The problem o: 
method in its 
wider sense 
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in America. They wanted their children, 
some to fill this station in life, others that, 
but all to be docile and obedient; some to 
be tradesmen and shopworkers, others of 
the upper classes to be officers in the army, 
government officials, but all to accept the 
rule of the Kaiser without question. So 
they hunted out a way of treating children 
that made them able each to do his own 
work, but did not make them independent 
in judgment. I once heard Dean Russell 
discuss this. He said the method was the 
same for all the Prussian children whether 
they went as the common people to the 
Volksschule or whether they went as the 
upper class to the 7ymnasium. The cur- 
riculum was different to fit each for his 
place in their scheme; but the method was 
the same to make them all into the Prussian 
type of character.” 

, ‘That’s exceedingly interesting and 
very important for us. You know I wonder 
if we don’t have some Prussians in this 
country, I mean people who are anxious 
to fit our immigrants into some sort of 
lower working class. I have heard certain 
persons talking a great deal about ‘instinc- 
tive obedience,’ as if they wanted some of 
our people to grow up especially strong in 
obedience while others perhaps should grow 
up especially strong in commanding those 
more obedient ones. It doesn’t sound like 
democracy to me.” 

“Ves, it is a very important problem, 
and perhaps equally important that it 
A democratic Should be recognized. If we 
society should are going to make a success of 
haveademo- the democratic experiment 
cratic method }.5un about 1776, we must 
have a type of education that fits democ- 
racy. A democratic society should have a 
democratic school system, and in this sys- 
tem a democratic method will occupy a 
most important part.” 












AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 
I. LAUNCHING THE PROJECT 


JAMES F. HOSIC 


Team-play marks the efficient school 
system. It is none too easy to bring about, 
however, as everyone knows, especially if 
the system is a big one. A certain me- 
chanical or external uniformity comes easy. 
Peremptory orders will secure that. But 
real unanimity based upon preferred ideas 
is more rare. To secure it requires time, 
patience, and real leadership. But it is 
worth all it costs. 

In the series of brief articles, of which 
this is the first, I shall try to give a true 
and circumstantial account of an attempt, 
continuing for a period of about three 
years, to improve the teaching of English 
in Chicago through better co-operation of 
all concerned with the problem, namely, 
the supervisory officers, the classroom 
teachers, and the training school. Empha- 
sis will be given to the procedure followed, 
inasmuch as the by-products of the enter- 
prise have proved nearly or quite as valu- 
able as the results directly aimed at. I 
shall write, therefore, on the topic, How 
to improve the work of a school, while 
describing an experiment in the supervision 
of the teaching of English. 


FIRST STEPS 


The late superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, Mr. John D. Shoop, was always 
interested in English. He was a fluent 
speaker, occasionally wrote poetry, and 
was fond of literature, particularly writing 
of a moral and patriotic type. As president 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association he 
arranged a program in which one full ses- 
sion was devoted to addresses on the 
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improvement of the teaching of the ver- 
nacular in school and college. It was to 
be expected that he would give special 
attention to the subject in his dealings 
with the schools in his own city. 

He did. He called the writer into 
council in the spring of 1918 and proposed 
that I undertake to assist in the work of a 
number of selected schools in various parts 
of Chicago in order to bring the English 
work of those schools into harmony with 
the instruction given in the Normal College. 
“Tf,” said he, ““We can get the yeast to 
working in a few schools, we can perhaps 
leaven the whole lump.” I replied that the 
college teachers could lay no claim to per- 
fect wisdom in the matter but probably 
would profit as much as anyone from the 
closer contact which his plan promised. 
We would do our best to help the schools 
get together, however we might find it to 
be sound policy to depart from our own 
present practices. In a word, we were ready 
and willing to learn. 

A meeting with the superintendents of 
the ten districts into which the Chicago 
schools are divided was then called. Mr. 
Shoop explained his plan, asked for advice 
and co-operation, and, when questioned as 
to the duration and probable outcome of 
the experiment, declared that this was the 
Alpha. He could not foretell the Omega. 

I had prepared in advance a tentative 
list of schools to be chosen as English cen- 
ters. This list was now sifted and amended 
in committee of the whole. Among the 
considerations involved were variety of 
nationality of the pupils, accessibility of 
location, probably willingness and ability 



















of the principal to co-operate, and the 
representative character of the teachers. 
About half of the schools finally selected 
were on my original list—a fact typical of 
the spirit of give and take which was in 
evidence throughout the experiment. 

The schools in the various districts with 
the prevailing nationality or race of the 
pupils were as follows: 











a 5s Nationality 
District School Principal os Sane 
I...| Knickerbocker | Mary G. Guthrie | German-American 
62 Hibbard Chester C. Dodge | American 
Burr Samuel R. Meck Poiish 
| ae Delano G. A. Osinga merican 
ae Jefferson Mrs. Catherine | Jewish and Italian 
Delanty 
Weiss Hammond John A. Long (after- Bohemian 
ward Adrian M. | 
Doolin) 
VII Goodrich Mrs. Esther P. Italian 
Hornbaker 
VIII. . .| Lewis-Champlin Henry Crane American* 
ee Oglesby Daniel J. Beeby American 
Re Doolittle Margaret Madden Negro 














* At the beginning of the second year the Lewis-Champlin 
was replaced by the Farren, Principal, Isabella Dolton; Nationality 
or Race, Negro. 


Shortly afterward Mr. Shoop invited 
the principals of the selected schools to a 
conference with the district superintend- 
ents. At that conference I submitted for 
discussion the following prospectus: 


PROSPECTUS FOR ENGLISH CENTERS 


Motto: Effective service to our city by means of 
intelligent co-operation. 

Basis: Agreement on essential principles; indi- 
vidual variation in meeting actual conditions 
and in providing for initiative. 

Procedure: 

1. Ascertain the actual conditions. 

2. Attack one subject at a time. 

3. Three supervisors plan the launching of 
the project. 

4. Enlist the co-operation of the teachers as 
a social group—lead all to enter heartily 
into the project, to contribute plans, to 
carry out experiments, etc. Proceed with 
the teachers as we wish them to proceed 
with the children. 

5. Make use of the recognized instruments of 
effective supervision—syllabi, observation, 
conference, group meetings, committees, 

model lessons, visiting by teachers, refer- 

ence reading, tests, etc. 
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Exhortation: 

1. Let us define the social values and objects 
of the work. 

2. Let us analyze the studies as types of 
reference, involving certain controls 
through the growth of certain specific 
abilities, that is, knowledges, habits, skills, 
interests, ideals. 

3. Let us employ the inventory, the school 
standard, and objective measurements of 
results. 

4. Let us seek to provide the best conditions 
for improvement and for transfer. 

5. Let us confer together, placing the expe- 
rience of each at the service of all. 

6. Let us keep record of our experience in 
carrying on the work. 


The consideration of this statement of 
principles tended to unify our thinking and 
prepared the way for definite planning of 
the campaign. This now followed—at a 
luncheon. Good eating undoubtedly makes 
for intellectual rapport. The talk first went 
round, each in turn saying frankly what he 
thought it best to do, until all had been 
heard from. On the issues thus raised the 
following decisions were made: 

1. For the sake of massing our expe- 
rience, ail the centers would undertake the 
same tasks. 

2. The work would proceed in the light 
of fundamental principles, believed by all 
to be applicable to school studies in general. 

3. The aspects of English taken up 
would be those having most vital and far- 
reaching relations to the work of the school 
as a whole. 

4. The case would be presented (with- 
out prejudice) to the teachers of each center 
as a group and their best collective judg- 
ment obtained as to what it were best to do 
and how it were best to do it. 

Further discussions revealed the fact 
that the principles and superintendents 
present were virtually unanimous in the 
opinions, strongly expressed by two of their 
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number, that the crying weaknesses of 
present-day instruction in English are, first, 
failure to teach children how to talk and, 
second, failure to teach them how to study. 
They said: 

The mechanics of primary reading seem to 
go pretty well, but when the time comes for the 
pupils to use books in the pursuit of their studies, 
they do not make good. Equally certain it is 
that their talk is scrappy, indistinct, and ineffect- 
ive. They run their sentences together and 
mumble their words. Even the teacher fails to 
make out what is meant, let alone the pupils 
seated a few feet away. The speaker seems to 
have no notion of how to play the game. 

With a perfect good understanding 
established among themselves, the leaders 
went their several ways. 


ENLISTING THE TEACHERS 

The next step required the planning of 
a series of conferences in the schools. The 
district superintendent, the principal, and 
the special supervisor first talked informally 
together and agreed upon a procedure. 
When the meeting had been called to order, 
the superintendent made a statement in 
which he explained the general purpose 
and plan of the enterprise and emphasized 
the value of the service which could be 
rendered, not only to the school itself, but 
to the district and to the city as a whole. 

The special supervisor then called out 
frank expression from the teachers, writing 
on the blackboard the points made by each. 
When the question was pressed home, 
‘“What are the most far-reaching aspects 
of the English work?” the teachers an- 
swered in their turn, “Oral English and 
silent reading and study.” 

The principal closed the discussion, 
expressing his appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity which had come to his school and 
expressing his feeling of confidence in the 
willingness of all to co-operate. He prom- 











ised the fullest support possible to each one 
in trying out new ideas and urged that 
suggestions be freely made. 

The first group which conferred chose 
to begin the experiment with silent reading, 
and hence this phase became the topic for 
the first semester. A single educational 
principle was proposed as the theoretical 
lode star for the opening weeks, namely, 
the principle that learning proceeds most 
effectively in the light of a specific purpose. 
The following quotation from John Dewey 
was made to serve as a sort of motto: 

Perhaps in no other way could so great an 
improvement be brought about in education as 
by teachers with one accord seeing to it that 
children should never set about studying any 
lesson without first having a clear notion as to 
just what it is they are undertaking to learn, and 
what they are to do in order to learn it. 

Definite reinforcement of the idea was 
found in the article entitled “‘Reading as 
Reasoning,” by Edward L. Thorndike, in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
June, 1917. The subtitle, “A Study of 
Mistakes in Paragraph Reading,” indicates 
the purpose of the article, 

To show that reading is a very elaborate 
procedure, involving a weighing of each of many 
elements in a sentence, their organization in the 
proper relations one to another, the selection of 
certain of their connotations and the rejection of 
others, and the co-operation of many forces to 
determine the final response. 

The article tells how the following test 
was given to two hundred pupils in the 
sixth grade: 

Read this and then write the answers to 1, 2, 


3, 4, 5,6, and 7. Read it again as often as you 
need to. 

In Franklin, attendance upon school is re- 
quired of every child between the ages of seven and 
fourteen on every day when school is in session 
unless the child is so ill as to be unable to go 
to school, or some person in his house is ill with 
a contagious disease, or the roads are impassable. 

















1. What is the general topic of the paragraph ? 

2. On what day would a ten-year-old girl not 
be expected to attend school ? 

3.. Between what years is attendance upon 
school compulsory in Franklin ? 

4. How many causes are stated which make 
absence excusable ? 

5. What kind of illness may permit a boy to 
stay away from school; even though he is not 
sick himself ? 

6. What condition in a pupil would justify 
his non-attendance ? 

7. At what age may a boy leave school to go 
to work in Franklin ? 


The responses were most unintelligent, 
often ludicrous. For example, in answer 
to Question 1 the following were given: 
“Franklin”; “In Franklin”; “Franklin 
attending school”; “It was a great in- 
ventor’’; “‘What the school did when the 
boy was ill”; “‘On diseases”; ‘‘The roads 
are impassable”; ‘‘ Made of complete sen- 
tences”; ‘Subject and predicate”; ‘To 
begin with a capital”; ‘‘Leave half an 
inch space.” 
Professor Thorndike explains that 


In correct reading (1) each word produces a 
correct meaning, (2) each such element of meaning 
is given a correct weight in comparison with the 
others, and (3) the resulting ideas are examined 
and validated to make sure that they satisfy the 
mental set or adjustment or purpose for whose 
sake the reading was done. Reading may be 
wrong or inadequate (1) because of wrong con- 
nection with words singly, (2) of over-potency or 
under-potency of elements, or (3) because of 
failure to treat the ideas produced by the reading 
as provisional, and so to inspect and welcome or 
reject them as they appear. 

After analyzing the mistakes made by 
the pupils in answering each of the seven 
questions, Professor Thorndike continues: 

Understanding a paragraph is like solving a 
problem in mathematics. It consists in selecting 
the right elements of the situation and putting 


them together in the right relations, and also with 
the right amount of weight or influence or force 
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for each. The mind is assailed as it were by 
every word in the paragraph. It must select, 
repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, 
all under the influence of the right mental set or 
purpose or demand. .... 

In educational theory, then, we should not 
consider the reading of a textbook or reference as 
a mechanical, passive, undiscriminating task, on 
a totally different level from the task of evaluating 
or using what is read. While the work of judging 
and applying doubtless demands a more elaborate 
and inventive organization and control of mental 
connections, the demands of mere reading are also 
for the active selection which is typical of thought. 
It is not a small or unworthy task to learn ‘‘ what 
the book says. .... 

In school practice it appears likely that exer- 
cises in silent reading to find the answers to given 
questions, or to give a summary of the matter 
read, or to list the questions which it answers, 
should in large measure replace oral reading. The 
vice of the poor reader is to say the words to him- 
self without actively making judgments concerning 
what they reveal. Reading aloud or listening to 
one reading aloud may leave this vice unaltered 
or even encouraged. Perhaps it is in their outside 
reading of stories and in their study of geography, 
history, and the like, that many school children 
really learn to read. 


It was the universal testimony of the 
teachers in the English centers that the 
test passage used by Professor Thorndike 
was no harder than many to be found in 
the books in use in the schools, and that 
they received with great frequency answers 
exhibiting weaknesses comparable to those 
which he reported. They were eager to 
apply his principles of diagnosis and attempt 
to teach their pupils to ‘‘reason”’ upon what 
they read in the light of “the purpose for 
which the reading was done.” 

In succeeding articles in this series an 
account will be given of how they went 
about the task, of the part played by the 
supervisors, of the topics of succeeding con- 
ferences, and of the work in oral composi- 
tion which presently began. 





RECLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN ON BASIS OF TESTS IN 
PORT CLINTON SCHOOLS: 


A. F. MYERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Port Clinton, Ohio 


One of the most serious weaknesses in 
school men, as in a measure with all pro- 
fessional men, is that they are long on 
theory and short on practice. As a result 
of this weakness a great many school men, 
while they understand quite well the theo- 
retical aspects of retardation, the need for 
reclassification, etc., absolutely fail to make 
the application to their own school system; 
or, making the application, fail to provide 
the remedy. 

It is a fact, as any school man may dis- 
cover for himself, that the great majority 
of our school children are very poorly 
classified. Give a spelling test to your 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Collect 
your results. If you have never attempted 
this before you will be amazed to learn how 
many fourth-grade children are superior in 
spelling ability to some sixth-grade chil- 
dren. The same is true of silent reading, 
fundamental operations of arithmetic, and 
intelligence. : ’ 

In October, 1920, the teachers and 
superintendent of the Port Clinton schools, 
assisted by some outside educators, 
attempted a survey of certain conditions 
in the Port Clinton schools. One of the 
first things we did was to make an age- 
grade study. Briefly, the results of this 
study showed that 50 per cent of our chil- 
dren were retarded one year or more, that 
48 per cent were normal, and that 2 per 
cent were accelerated. This was enough 
to convince us that somewhere we had a 
condition that was not right. One of two 
things was evidently true: either there was 
a very low rate of intelligence among the 


children of the Port Clinton schools, or our 
children were very poorly classified. 

We determined first to test the intelli- 
gence. The results show one thing very 
clearly: Port Clinton school children are 
not below the normal in intelligence. Ex- 
pressed by Grade 1Q, our results were as 
follows: 


ee a 1Q_  .963 
Second grade... . , 1Q 1.00 
eewpagrade. =. sly} . 1Q 1.00 
Woupmmg@rage . . ww 1Q .925 
Fifth grade. |. lt \ bax! bee 1Q 1.055 
a a a 1Q 1.03 
sevemtBNgrade. .  . -. ss 1Q 1.017 
Eighth grade ‘a ae 1Q 1.04 
Ninth grade Pw EOE oo 1Q 1.03 
Tenth grade ee a ee ee 1Q 1.01 
Eleventh grade . . . . . IQ .go05 
Twelfth grade 1Q 1.04 


School 1Q 1.01 


The following achievement tests were 
then given: Monroe’s Standardized Rea- 
soning Test in Arithmetic, Courtis Re- 
search Test in Arithmetic, Monroe’s Silent 
Reading Test, Trabue’s Language Test, 
Holly’s Sentence Vocabulary Test, Starch’s 
Punctuation Test, Buckingham Extension 
of the Ayres Spelling Scale, Hahn-Lackey 
Geography Test, and Harlan’s Test of 
Information in American History. The 
results of these tests showed the widest 
possible range of ability, both within the 
class and from one class to the next higher. 
It was not infrequently that we found a 
pupil in a class who was well above the 
median of the next higher class. The chief 
reason for the existence of this condition 
was the fact that, with annual promotions 
in effect, it was deemed too hazardous an 


*Summary of a talk given at Northwestern Ohio Superintendents’ Meeting, April 15, 1921. 





















undertaking to skip a child over an entire 
year of work. The result was that the 
exceptionally bright child had no oppor- 
tunity to advance more rapidly than his 
fellows. The child who failed had to repeat 
an entire year of work, and in every sub- 
ject, even though he may have had failing 
grades in only two subjects, and these may 
have been only a very little below the 
passing mark. It was only natural, then, 
in a school system of this kind that retar- 
dation and poor classification should 
prevail. 

The Port Clinton teachers were unani- 
mous in believing that the first step in 
remedying conditions should be to put in 
midyear promotions. It was determined 
that at the end of the first semester, Janu- 
ary 17, 1921, the midyear promotion plan 
should be put into effect. Conditions here 
are probably about as nearly ideal for the 
successful working of midyear promotions 
as could be imagined. Our school plant is 
allon one campus. We have two teachers 
for each grade. Therefore midyear pro- 
motions do not in any way increase the 
teaching load of the teacher. In order to 
put the system into effect, we determined 
to select the upper 40 per cent of each 
grade and to advance them one-half year, 
to select the lowest 10 per cent and to have 
them repeat the last one-half year’s work. 
The remaining 50 per cent would advance 
to the next semester’s work. In this way 
we secured about the same number of 
children for the B section of each grade as 
for the A section. For example 40 per 
cent of the fourth grade advanced to Grade 
VB. Ten per cent of the children who had 
just covered the work of Grade VB repeated 
it with the 40 per cent who entered from 
IVB. The selection of children was made 
strictly on the basis of intelligence and 
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Every child in each 
grade was given his rank in the class accord- 
ing to his grade in each test. 
a child may have stood first in mental age, 
fifth in silent reading, third in spelling, 


achievement tests. 


For example, 


etc. On the basis of these three his com- 
posite rank, or his class rank, would be third. 

It is interesting to note that an age- 
grade study made after the midyear pro- 
motion had gone into effect showed 49 
per cent normal, 36.5 per cent retarded, 
and 14.5 per cent accelerated. Thus we 
have reduced our retardation from 50 per 
cent to 36.5 per cent, and have increased 
our accelerance from 2 per cent to 14.5 
per cent. 

We expect the following advantages to 
result from the midyear promotions: (1) 
Exceptionally bright children will be moved 
along more rapidly. This will be taken 
care of through having a definite time at 
quarterly intervals at which those children 
who show by achievement tests that they 
can do advanced work will be placed in the 
next grade. (2) Children who fail will not 
be so greatly retarded as formerly, because 
they will have to repeat only the last half 
year of work. 

We are taking two other steps in the 
interest of better classification. They are: 
(1) Promotion by -subject. This will be 
introduced in the seventh and eighth 
grades next year where the work is already 
departmentalized. We also have under 
consideration the matter of departmentali- 
zation of grades five and six. When this is 
accomplished, we will promote by subject 
in these grades also. (2) Ungraded rooms. 
We have at the present time seventy 
children in our first six grades who are 
more than two years retarded. We hope 
to provide facilities in ungraded rooms for 
the majority of these children next year. 





A PROJECT FOR THE ENTIRE TERM 


MINETTA L. WARREN 
Critic Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Mich. 


The geography course in Grade IVA 
included the United States with the excep- 
tion of the groups bordering upon the 
Atlantic, which had been studied the term 
before. 

TEACHER’S AIMS 


(1) To find a project big enough to 
motivate the work for the entire term, 
and from which many smaller projects 
might grow, in order that the big project 
might not lose its force. (2) To follow the 
course of study in working out aim (1). 


HOW THE TEACHER’S NEED WAS MET 


Geography, with its richness of content, 
seemed to offer the greatest possibilities, 
so, to ‘The Course,” which was new to me 
at that time, I turned. Almost instantly 
these words caught my eye: “‘North Cen- 
tral States—one of the greatest food pro- 
ducing sections of the world!”’ 

Here was certainly an opportunity for 
the much-desired big project. The subject 
of food and its production touched not only 
the life experience of every child in the 
room, but that of every human being. 
Numerous projects might grow out of it 
and thus interest in the original project 
be maintained. 

The question now arose as to the possi- 
bility of getting this over to the children 
so that working upon the subject in the 
various lines which seemed to me to present 
themselves should be a “purposeful act” 
upon the part of the children. This came 
about in the following way. 


LAUNCHING THE PROJECT 


In connection with a letter received in 
return for a box of clothing which had been 
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sent to a French orphan, the crying needs 
of the people across the sea at the close of . 
the world-war were discussed, from which 
followed an animated conversation upon 
the four great needs of the human race. 
The pupils wished to study about them. 

I suggested that we had not time to 
learn about all of them, but that they might 
vote for the one which seemed to have in 
it the greatest possibilities for interesting 
us, and we would find out all we could 
about it. 

Ballots were prepared and the children 
voted. Thirty-two voted to study food, 
six little girls, true to the feminine instinct, 
voted for clothing, five for shelter, and one 
for fuel. The “foods” had it. 

It was suggested that to study food 
sounded as if they were going to study 
hygiene. They then decided it was not 
food, but certain things about food which 
they wished to find out. After some dis- 
cussion they proposed the following as 
their undertaking for the term: 


PUPILS’ AIMS OR PURPOSES 


To find out: (1) Where, in the United 
States, we get our food supply. (2) Of 
what it consists, chiefly. (3) How we get 
it and who helps us get it. ' 

On the first page of our new geography 
notebook we wrote: ‘Our Problem-Project,”’ 
and under this heading we wrote the 
three problems the solutions of which we 
had undertaken, determining to keep these 
before us through the term, and at the end 
to look back and see if they had been solved to 
our satisfaction. 

Two of the children had been to Cali- 
fornia, another to Colorado, one to Port- 
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land, Oregon, and one, the summer before, 
had visited the Yellowstone. 

They had seen snow-crowned moun- 
tains, giant redwood trees, great deserts 
and fertile river valleys, such as we, in the 
Middle West see only in imagination or 
when we travel far. Those who had been 
so privileged agreed that all of the children 
must see them, too, if only through pictures, 
their own reading, and our most vivid 
descriptions as spurs to the imagination. 
So “Imaginary Journeys” was added to 
our general plan, simply as a means of 
giving and getting enjoyment and so 
enriching experience. 


HOW THE PUPILS HELPED WITH THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


We seemed ready now to begin work, 
but I said, ““You have determined upon 
several things which you wish to accom- 
plish this term, but there is one thing which 
I wish to do, if possible, and that is to 
follow our ‘Course of Study’ in geography; 
and I wonder if there are not many things 
included in it which our three problems and 
imaginary journeys will not cover. If so, 
what are we going to do about it ?”’ Finally, 
the youngest boy in the room remarked, 
“Why don’t you just skim through the 
Course of Study and let us decide about 
it now ?” 

I followed this advice and as we pro- 
gressed said, “‘ Now here is one thing: ‘The 
Iron Mines of Michigan,’ what are you 
going to do with such a subject?” They 
accepted the challenge and almost instantly 
the answer came from many members of 
the class: “‘Why, every machine the farmer 
uses in raising our food has iron or steel 
about it, the machinery in the mills and 
factories where much of our food is pre- 
pared has also, and so have the boats and 
trains that bring our food to us.” 


I then said, ‘Well, here is something 
which you can’t get around, ‘The oil wells 
of Texas and Oklahoma and the gold 
mines of the Plateau and Pacific States.’ ”’ 
Again the answer came instantly, “In the 
country, people cook their food on oil stoves 
and farmers and factorymen couldn’t use 
their machinery without it; and gold is 
made into money with which we can buy 
our food.” 

There was just enough of the puzzle 
element as we continued our discussion to 
make it thoroughly enjoyable to the chil- 
dren, and it was found that everything of 
importance could be placed either under 
one of our three “things to be found out” 
or under “‘Imaginary Journeys.” Finally 
we had worked out and written on the 
board the following outline: 


OUR PROBLEM-PROJECT 
To find: 
A. Where, in the United States, we get our 
food supply 
B. Of what it consists, chiefly 
C. How we get it and who helps us get it (see 
below, C. 1., etc.) 


We found our answers in studying the 
following groups of states, and in C. 1, 2, 
3, and 4. 


A.-B. 1. The North Central states 
Wheat, corn, oats, pork 
2. The South Central states 
Cane sugar, rice, corn, fruits 
3. The Plateau states 
Beef, mutton, apples and other fruits 
4. The Pacific states 
Fruits, wheat, beet sugar, salmon 


(The lines where the agricultural prod- 
ucts are written were left blank and were 
filled in, in our notebooks, as we learned the 
contribution which each group makes to 
our food supply.) 
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C. 1. The farmer: 

a) What helps the farmer to help us get 
our food: 
Sufficient heat, rainfall, long growing 
time 
Deep, rich soil 
Level land 
Facilities for transportation 

b) What prevents the farmer from help- 
ing us: 
The reverse of a) 
Unseasonable frosts 
Severe summer storms of wind, hail, 
rain 
Drought (overcome 
locality by irrigation) 
Floods (levees and jetties of the 
Mississippi) 
Insects and disease 


in favorable 


(The causal relation between natural 
controls and life-responses was given much 
attention through 1a) and 6) and at all 
necessary points thereafter, and was en- 
tirely within the comprehension of the 
children, as it was simply treated.) 

2. The factory worker 

3. The men who work upon trucks, trains, 
boats, etc.* 

4. The wholesale and retail grocer. 


The boys had been planning various 
constructive projects and felt that they 


were now ready to work out their ideas, 


concretely; but the girls were sadly crushed 
by a sense of feminine inferiority. They 
finally formed two committees which met 
after school on two successive nights, and 
they planned to make bags to hold grain, 
prepare labels, collect appropriate post- 
cards, pictures, and can labels, and to help 
in other ways that might arise later. 


EXECUTION 


We had now reached the interesting 
moment when we could put our plans to 


tWe named important railroad and boat lines in connection with 3 and traced their routes. 


same with our imaginary journeys. 


the test. It was surprising to see how 
those little fourth-graders settled down to 
real work. They searched newspapers, 
magazines, books at home and in the public 
libraries, collected pictures, old boxes to be 
used in constructive work, clay, modeling 
wax, beaver board, and cardboard. They 
used paints and crayons, utilized erector 
and mechano sets and brought letters and 
cards from friends in distant parts of the 
country. 

Following is a list of projects worked 
out concretely, part of them at home 
(because of our lack of facilities), sometimes 
alone, in one or two instances with father 
and mother helping, but more often with 
two or three other children in the neigh- 
borhood. 


PROJECTS GROWING OUT OF MAIN 
PROJECT 

Type I. Projects 

1. Reaper and binder made of heavy paste- 
board 

2. Threshing machine, with engine and con- 
necting belt—pasteboard 

3. Numerous aeroplanes: monoplanes— wood 
and erector; biplanes—wood, erector, and me- 
chano (one fine one, with material like a drum 
head, would fly, and sold for $12. Fifteen-year old 
uncle helped) 

4. Farm wagon—wood 

5. Trucks—erector, filled with foods 

6. One large wooden boat, supposed to ‘be 
a Mississippi steamer, was loaded with produce 
from the South Central states 

7. Large train of cars and tracks brought, 
former loaded with wheat, corn, oats, and rye 
from the North Central states 

8. Large cross-section of a ccal mine, showing 
shaft house, shaft, elevator, levels, oar cars, etc. 
(excellent) 

g. Oil derrick, with drill, worked from a kind 
of windlass 

to. Lower course of Mississippi, levees and 
jetties 


We did the 
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11. California orange grove 
12. Many, small, farm tools 

Type II. Projects. Will be given under “Lan- 
guage” 


Type III. Project. Solving problem 


Type III was used repeatedly as in 
the following: In studying the North 
Central states, for instance, from previous 
knowledge of surface, drainage, climate, 
etc., of the group, the children decided that 
agriculture must be the leading industry. 
This was accepted until proof either for or 
against could be given, and this problem 
was written on the board: “Why is agri- 
culture the leading industry in the North 
Central States?” These reasons were 
given: (1) sufficient heat; (2) sufficient 
rainfall; (3) long enough growing time; 
(4) level land, easy to cultivate; (5) deep, 
rich soil; (6) ease of transportation both 
by water and rail; (7) ease with which 
railroads were built. 

At the close of the lesson, the pupils 
used their index, looked up all the points in 
question and verified them. This was always 
done with lessons of this type. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN LANGUAGE 

Written.—1. When the pupils brought 
in their concrete projects they wished to 
tell me how they had made them. I told 
them I wished very much to hear about it, 
but not having time to listen to over forty 
children, I suggested that they tell me on 
paper, which they did. 

2. A young niece, who was spending 
the summer in the mountains near Denver, 
sent me a collection of Rocky Mountain 
wild flowers. Among them were some fine 
specimens of the Indian kinnikinnik. With 
them she inclosed a beautiful legend con- 
cerning it, which had been told her on 
Long’s Peak by Enos A: Mills, the well- 


known naturalist. The children wrote and 
thanked her for both legend and flowers. 

3. A young college girl, without training 
in method, began teaching in a small town 
in Oregon and asked for suggestions. With- 
out telling my pupils, I sent her a list of 
their names, requesting that her pupils 
write to mine, asking anything they cared 
to know about Detroit and Michigan and 
telling us about something of which we 
knew but little, such as the salmon fisheries, 
mountain scenery, and anything else which 
would be of interest. 

My pupils were much surprised a few 
weeks later, whén the postman left a letter 
for each one from some unknown boy or girl. 

They answered, giving points of local 
interest and inclosing a colored postcard. 
I wrote to the teacher, giving some inter- 
esting facts in the early history of Detroit 
and Michigan, and inclosed two dozen post- 
cards. From this quite a vigorous corre- 
spondence resulted. 

4. The children all wrote, when we were 
studying the great wheat farms of the 
valley of the Red River of the North, to a 
Minneapolis publishing company asking 
for pictures of the wheat industry. From 
the number I selected about half a dozen 
of the best letters, which were examined 
by a committee which chose one from 
among these six. 

5. A Detroit lady whom we did not 
know sent us some large, beautifully colored 
pictures of Yellowstone, for which we wrote 
and thanked her. 

6. The legend of the kinnikinnik was 
quite short, so we wrote it and put it up 
so that visitors might learn it. 

7. We planned to write to a friendjin 
Hawaii for pictures and information. 

Oral.—1. Reproduction of the legend 
of the kinnikinnik. 
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2. Keeping as closely as possible to the 
language of the Bible, I condensed the story 
of Ruth, which the pupils learned and 
dramatized. 

3. We read and memorized Whitiier’s 
“Corn Song” and copied it in our note- 
books because we liked it. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN READING 


1. Pupils looked through their reading 
books to find lessons on foods, or those 
that had some bearing upon foods, made 
list, and gave me. 

2. Books were brought from home 
containing stories or articles relating to 
our subject. These were looked over by 
a committee and if the story was deemed 
both appropriate and interesting, it was 
read to the class on Friday by. the one who 
brought it. 

3. Poems of harvest were interpreted 
and read. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN SPELLING 


1. When the children wrote to me tell- 
ing me how they had constructed their 
concrete project as described under “ Lan- 
guage,” the misspelled words were listed 
and learned. 

2. The same was done with all common 
words incorrectly spelled in the letters 
mentioned in written language work relat- 
ing to the project. 

3. Words which we needed to know 
in the written geography lessons were 
learned. 

4. The children looked through the list 
of supplementary words in our spelling 
course and listed all those that in any way 
related to foods. Of course we learned 
others also. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN ARITHMETIC 


1. Pupils cut market reports from the 
papers and made their own written prob- 
lems. They were asked to make sensible 
ones, difficult enough for a fourth-grade 
class, not something they could do mentally. 

2. Problems were made from their own 
daily experiences in going to the store for 
their mothers. 

3. This led to the making out of grocery 
bills and making change from five-, ten-, and 
twenty-dollar bills, in all of which they 
became quite proficient. 

4. The exact cost of trips to interesting 
points was found out by the pupils and 
these facts were made into problems. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN DRAWING 


1. We planned for a vacant wall panel, 
a very large basket, which we filled with 
grains, fruits, and vegetables painted in 
the natural colors. 

Over it, in large black letters, painted 
and cut out, were the words: ‘‘The United 
States, the Bread Basket of the World.” 
This was well done and proved very 
decorative. 

(The children knew that the North 
Central states had particularly earned this 
title, while some portions of the country 
made but little contribution.) 

2. Individual baskets of various shapes 
were made, filled with fruits, and taken 
home. 

JUDGING 


At the close of the term’s work the 
pupils turned back in their notebooks to 
the aims which they had set before them- 
selves at the beginning of the semester, 
and determined that their purpose had been 
satisfactorily accomplished. Judging also 
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continued through the entire term, as minor 
plans were changed for better ones. 


COMMENTS 


In the consideration of values growing 
out of this particular problem-project, 
these, it seems to me, are some of the 
strong points: 

1. It unquestionably aroused interest, 
increased the interest span, and held atten- 
tion, on to the end. 

2. It developed initiative and leadership. 

3. It gave continual opportunity for 
genuine participation upon the part of both 
pupil and teacher. 

4. It afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the teacher to know the pupil and the 
pupil to know the teacher. 

5. It developed Yankee ingenuity in 
the utilization of all materials. 

6. It developed thrift. 


7. It developed mechanical skill in 
working out the various constructive proj- 
ects which grew out of the main project. 

8. It developed “‘a great capacity for 
taking pains,”’ much needed in these days 
when speed is too often the only consid- 
eration. 

9. It led to continued application in the 
face of difficulty,—ability to ‘‘carry on.” 

10. It offered an opportunity for inter- 
esting the pupil who is naturaliy poor in 
his work with books, and proved to him 
that he, too, can excel in something; that 
he has power of a different kind. 

11. It gave opportunity for keeping 
boys occupied upon work that is worth 
while. 

12. It was a means of interesting the 
family and so led to co-operation between 
the home and the school. 

13. Finally—everybody liked it! 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 


i 





A VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN 

Situation.—A large, wooden spool on the 
work bench suggested to a boy the construction 
of an engine. During the conference period 
many helpful suggestions were given. Several 
other boys became interested and built engines, 
adding new parts and initiating new and clever 
ways of putting on the wheels. A coal car and 
passenger and freight cars were added. Then 
one morning during the conference period a 
little girl asked, ‘What are you going to do 
with your trains?” Immediately came the 
replies: “‘Take the dolls riding,” “‘My train 
is a freight train and is to move things in.” 
Where could the dolls go? They could go to 
the kindergarten to visit. What will we need ? 

Activities—1. Building of the station. 
Since the first grade did not have large floor 
blocks, a request was made to the kindergarten 
for the use of their blocks in building the 
station. A visit was made to a nearby rail- 
way station to find out what we needed in our 
station. Signs were printed: “Penn. Station,” 
“Ticket Office,” “Baggage,” “Information,” 
““News Stand,” “Restaurant,” ‘‘Restroom,”’ 
etc. 

2. While in the kindergarten the children 
noticed the need of doll furniture. Since the 
kindergarten did not have a work bench, a 
group of boys decided to make a set of wooden 
furniture. One boy made a doll bed of new 
and clever design, for which the girls made a 
mattress, linens, and spread. They also dressed 
a celluloid doll to fit the bed and gave it to the 
kindergarten girls. 


3. Benches and furniture for the station- 


were made at the work bench. 

4. Trunks, hand bags, and suit cases were 
made of cardboard and leatherette. 

5. Girls prepared their dolls for the trip 
by making hats, coats, capes, etc. 

Comments.—The social aspect which devel- 
oped along with this project became more and 
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more evident as the activities grew. The 
discussions during the conference period led 
to much representative and dramatic play in 
preparation for the trip, in deciding what the 
dolls needed, in buying and selling of tickets, 
checking of baggage, putting up signs and 
signals, etc. A close co-operation developed 
between the kindergarten and first grade. The 
kindergarten became interested in how the 
toys were made and enjoyed playing with them 
while the first-grade children were anxious to 
explain their work, and took great pleasure in 
being of service to the kindergarten children. 
They were given many opportunities to inves- 
tigate, to test, to arrange, and to judge values. 
They discovered the durability of their con- 
struction projects, as in real life, through use. 
It was found in pulling the trains some distance 
filled with passengers, baggage, or freight, that 
the wheels must be fastened more securely; 
that the station, to stand several days, must 
be built more carefully; and that the tracks, 
to be of service, must be laid very carefully. 
Many valuable language and reading lessons 
resulted from the experiences gained and excur- 
sions taken during the progress of this project. 
These records were made by the children and 
kept in a large class book. This project with 
its outgrowth lasted several weeks, all the 
children in the room taking some part in its 
development. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
. Fort Wayne, Inp. 


MABEL K. HOLLAND 


A PROJECT IN SECOND GRADE 
THE EASTER SHOP 

Situation Our class had completed a 
clothing store. As Easter time drew near the 
children began bringing Easter baskets and 
eggs and asked if we could use them in our 
store. Some of the children remarked that 
we couldn’t do this because clothing stores 
didn’t sell Easter toys. 
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After talking over the matter, we decided 
we could make another store and sell Easter 


things. 


We visited a downtown store to see 


what was sold in an Easter store and how they 
were arranged: 
I. Language opportunities utilized by the 
pupils: 


I. 


II. 


r2. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


Writing a letter to their mothers to 
secure permission to go uptown 


. Planning what to look for on their 


excursion 


. Telling another group what they saw 


on their excursion 


. Writing about their trip and reading 


the best paper to another class 


. Discussing how to make duck carts 


and bunny wagons 


. Planning how to make marble bags, 


using a pattern which they them- 
selves made 


. Planning a name for the store and 


how to arrange the counters 


. Writing to the manual training 


department for a board to be used 
as a counter 


. Planning and writing signs 
. Writing of posters advertising the 


opening of the store 

Writing an advertisement for a 
delivery boy 

Discussing which of the children who 
applied for the position seemed most 
capable 

Discussing what kind of a store- 
keeper and cashier we must have 
Planning what the buyers should say 
Planning what the storekeeper and 
clerk should say to make people want 
to buy 

Planning how to telephone an order 
Playing store, putting into practice 
the standards previously developed 
Writing letters to sick children, tell- 
ing them about our store 


Il. Handwork and art opportunities: 


I. 
2. 


Drawing things they saw at the store 
Making and painting clay eggs 


Iil. 


3- 


ann 


9. 
‘10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Modeling and coloring clay bunnies 
and chickens 


. Making duck carts and bunny 


wagons 


. Modeling and painting marbles 
. Painting calendar rolls to represent 


logs and placing clay chickens on 
the log 


. Measuring and cutting patterns for 


marble bags 


. Cutting and sewing marble bags out 


of tarlatan 

Dyeing real egg shells 

Weaving Easter baskets 

Making a postcard rack 

Making Easter postcards 

Making clay flower pots, painting 
and shellacking them 

Making paper windmills 

Making paper bags 


Writing opportunities utilized 
See Language opportunities 


. Minimum essentials in language covered 


in this project: 


I. 


Proper pronunciation of “again,” 
“get” 


2. Use of ‘‘may’”’ instead of “can” 
3. Use of “It is I” (developed in phon- 


II. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


ing) 


. Elimination of “‘and” 
. Enlargement of vocabulary (“apply,”’ 


“obliged,” “splendid,” “ prefer’’) 


. Use of complete sentences 
. Use of good beginning and ending 


sentences 


. Use of proper forms of common verbs 
. Use of “I haven’t any” 
. Use of comma in a series; in the 


heading, salutation, and ending of 
a letter 

Use of the period at the end of 
statements; after the abbreviation 
of Mo., Mr., Mrs. 

Paragraphing 

Addressing an envelope 

Use of margin 
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15. 
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Use of capitals in titles and in the 
various parts of a letter 


V. Minimum essentials in arithmetic cov- 
ered in this project: 


I. 


5: 
6. 


7- 


Practice in the use of the fifth and 
tenth tables 


. Review of the addition and sub- 


traction combinations 


. Column addition 
. Writing of numbers and prices on 


articles 

Use of dollar and cent marks 
Solving problems 

Use of inch, foot, yard 


VI. Spelling words reviewed in this project: 
Store, board, room, dollar, open, here, 
paid, price, cash, apply, delivery, be- 
tween, bundle, wrap, wrapper, charge, 
change 


VIL. 


Spelling words taught for the first time: 


Easter, town, eggs, basket, rabbit, bunny, 
wagon, sign, glass, grass, pansy, marbles, 
purple, better, ducks, wrote, short, race, 
easy, painted, which, open, clerk 


RutTH BLANTON 


HuMBOLDT SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A PROJECT IN THIRD GRADE 


Situation.—A teacher asked her children 
what they would like to do for Miss B’s chil- 
dren who had entertained them at Easter with 


an egg hunt. 


Various suggestions were given, 


the most popular one being to give them a 


party. 


Then came a discussion as to what they 
could do for entertainment. A program involv- 
ing the regular school work was finally selected. 


RECITATION PERIODS UTILIZED 


A. In language: 


Oral 


I. Planning for the party 


a) Subjects for discussion: 
1. What entertainment could be 
furnished ? 


Il. 


ITI. 


IV. 


VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


. Developing an organization of the 


2. What must be done in prepa- 

ration for the party? 
b) Technical points to be kept in 

during discussion: 

1. Variety of ways to begin sen- 
tences. 

2. Elimination of “and”’ in enu- 
meration of things to be done. 


Discussions necessary at different 
times to check up the progress made 
in various lines. 


Teaching a poem to the entire class. 
One child is to be chosen to recite 
this on the day of the party. (A 
method of memorizing should be de- 
veloped in these periods.) 


Composing the invitation for the 

party: 

a) Decide what an invitation should 
tell. 

b) Getting variety in ways of ex- 
pressing these points. 


. Discussion of possible decorations 


for the room and program. 
Discussion of results of handwork. 
Making original stories based on 
pictures. 


a) Making an outline of points to 
cover. 

b) Deciding points to keep in mind 
in telling the stories. 


The telling of a story by the teacher. 


foregoing story with the children to 
help them in retelling the story. 


Written 
I. Writing the invitations to the party: 


a) The points to be covered should 
be recalled. 

b) Technical points to be observed 
should be called to mind. 

¢) Original ways of expressing them- 
selves should be encouraged. 
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B. In reading: 
I. Choosing those to take parts in the 
dramatization. 


II. Choosing those to read a story by 
parts. 


C. In arithmetic: 


I. Deciding who will be responsible for 
finding out the cost of articles chosen 
for refreshments, for buying, and 
serving these. 

II. Reports from various committees on 
prices of articles. 
III. Estimating amounts necessary and 
probable cost of refreshments. 
IV. Solving original problems based on 
the party. 
V. Measuring for the programs. 
D. In spelling: 

I. Selecting and teaching the words 
necessary for their invitation, pro- 
gram, and original stories. 


E. In writing: 
I. Practicing the writing of the invita- 
tion, program, and original stories. 


F. In handwork and art: 


I. Discussing possible decorations for 
the room, program, plates, and 
napkins. 

II. Developing standards for 
a) Color combinations used. 

b) Units of design. 
c) Placing of designs on the articles 
to be decorated. 
III. Discussing results of experimental 
periods and thus raising standards 
of work. 


G. In music: 


I. Teaching and practicing songs to be 
used at the party. Old songs were 
reviewed and new ones taught, then 
selection of those best liked was 
allowed and further practice on these 
given. 
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II. Victrola favorites were suggested for 
the afternoon. Some of these the 
children were to interpret through 
dancing, some they were to play and 
have the visitors tell what familiar 
sounds they heard in the selection, 
or which of two pictures the music 
reminded them. 


BETWEEN RECITATION PERIODS UTILIZED 
A. In language: 
Group work: 


I. Drilling on the poem. The one who 
says it best in each smali group will 
say it before the class and from these 
one will be chosen to recite the poem 
at the party. 

II. Practicing the telling of original stories 

from pictures. (The outline devel- 
“oped in the class period and the tech- 
nical points to be stressed should be 
kept in mind.) 

Retelling the story told by the teacher 

being careful to: 

a) Follow the organization made. 

b) Use good beginnings in their sen- 
tences. 

c) Select choice expressions. 


ILI. 


Individual work: 

I..Writing invitations, programs, and 
original stories to be exhibited at the 
party. 

B. In reading: 

Group work: 

I. Discussion of stories selected for dram- 
atization and reading by parts. 

Il. Practicing the reading of selections 
chosen to see which children are best 
qualified to take the parts. 

Ill. Practicing by those finally chosen. 

Individual work: 

I. Reading of review stories to choose 


the best for playing and reading by 
parts. 
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II. Practicing reading the above stories D. In spelling: 
silently. I. Drilling on the words necessary for 
C. In arithmetic: their invitations, programs, and origi- 
I. Practicing operations that will be nal stories. 
involved in buying so as to be chosen E. In writing: 
on the purchasing committee. I. Practicing the writing of the invita- 
. Keeping individual scores on problems tions, programs, and original stories. 
and examples based on the party, to F. In handwork and art: 
see which ones can safely be chosen to I. Experimenting on the decoration of 
purchase supplies. the invitations, programs, articles to 
. To make up original problems based be used for room decorations and for 
on the party. refreshments. 














AS REPORTED 





THE OPENING MEETING OF THES 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The first meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Educational Method was held at 
Atlantic City, March 1, 1921, in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The call sent out by the Program 
Committee included the following statement: 

Among those directly concerned with the 
actual work of teaching there has been a growing 
desire for a means of unification of effort. Exist- 
ing organizations are primarily concerned with 
other interests, and although much valuable 
experimentation in method is going on, there is 
no adequate provision for exchange of ideas and 
criticism in this field. 

Encouraged by results obtained through con- 
ferences already held, a group of teachers and 
supervisors have ventured to invite others to 
join them in founding a permanent society for 
the study and promulgation of educational method. 
While avoiding the assumption that any particular 
concept of method now current may suffice for a 
complete synthesis, nevertheless they believe that 
on the laws of learning and the principles of 
democratic group life all educational procedure 
should be based, both in teaching and in the super- 
vision of teaching. 

All who are interested in the purposes of the 
conference are cordially invited to attend and 
participate in it. 

When the time came for the opening of 
the program at the first session, the high- 
school auditorium, seating 600, was filled to 
overflowing and many were turned away. 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, who had been announced as chair- 
man, was ill and sent a letter of regret and of 
expression of confidence in the purposes of the 
new organization. In his absence, the secretary, 
Professor James F. Hosic, then of the Chicago 
Normal College, presided. Before introducing 
the speakers he pointed out in a brief paper 
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that educational method is an essential factor 
in economy. It determines the actual expe- 
rience and therefore the possibilities of growth 
with which the pupils are provided. For this 
reason more attention should be devoted to 
the technique of learning and less to formal 
recitation. He thought that supervisors have 
a great responsibility in themselves exemplify- 
ing the methods which should be followed by 
pupils and teachers. With proper leadership 
the quality of teaching can be enormously 
improved. The principles of method are to 
be derived from modern educational psychol- 
ogy and from modern educational sociology. 
From the principles of these sciences a new 
synthesis of method must be made. The 
purpose of the new society he declared to be 
to give opportunity for greater participation 
in the discussion and report of experiments by 
supervisors and teachers in the field. 

The program as announced was carried out 
except for the fact that Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was detained by business 
matters pertaining to the*Department of 
Superintendence. This program was as fol- 
lows: 

First SESSION 
TUESDAY, MARCH I, 9:30 A.M. 


“The Scope and Significance of Educational 
Method”—J. F. Hostc, Chicago Normal College. 

“An Example of Method for Producing Desirable 
Qualities of Citizenship”’—C. L. Wricur, 
superintendent of schools, Huntington, W.Va. 

‘A Supervisor’s Experience in Directing a Tryout 
of the Project Method”—RosE A. CARRIGAN, 
assistant director, Boston, Mass. 

“Some Problems of Method in the Supervision of 
Teaching” —MARGARET MADDEN, principal of 
the Doolittle Elementary School, Chicago, IIl. 

“The Possibilities of the Project Idea in the 
Ordinary Classroom’”—FrEeD M. HUNTER, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cal. 





SECOND SESSION 
TUESDAY, MARCH I, 2 P.M. 

“Administrative Conditions of Good Teaching 
Methods”—C. C. CERTAIN, assistant principal, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

“How We Are Evolving a New Course of Study”’ 
—EpaA WILLARD, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

“How the Textbook May Aid the Teacher in 
Getting - Projects to Going’”—MARGARET 
Noonan, professor of elementary education, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

“By Precept and Example”—ZENos M. Scort, 
superintendent of schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Since most of these papers will appear 
from time to time in this Journal, no attempt 
is here made to summarize them. The fact 
that a large audience remained until late in 
the afternoon to hear the last is sufficient 
evidence of their interest. 

At the close of the morning session the 
following committee on organization was 
appointed: C. L. Wright, Huntington, West 
Virginia, chairman; Mary E. Pennell, Kansas 
City, Missouri; J. A. Starkweather, Duluth, 
Minnesota; W. F. Tidyman, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia; Katharine Hamilton, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. This committee reported at the afternoon 
session the following constitution, which, after 
a brief discussion, was adopted: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD 


ARTICLE I 


Name.—The name of this Society shall be 
“The National Conference on Educational 
Method.” 

ARTICLE II 

Object—The object of the Society is the 

improvement of supervision and teaching. 


ARTICLE III 


Membership.—SrEct1on 1. There shall be three 
classes of members—active, associate, and hon- 
orary. 


SEc. 2. Any person who is desirous of pro- 


moting the interests of the Society is eligible to 
membership and may become a member by paying 
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the annual dues, provided his application has been 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to 
vote, to hold office, to participate in discussion, 
and to receive the publications of the Society. 

ai 4. Associate members shall receive the 

publications of the Society, and may attend its 
meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, 
to vote, or to take part in discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of active members, with the 
exception of voting and holding office, but shall 
be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary member- 
ship by vote of the Society at the annual meeting 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. The annual dues of active members 
shall be three dollars and of associate members 
two dollars. 

ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Directors —SEctTION t. The offi- 
cers of this Society shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
committee. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shal! con- 
sist of the president, the secretary-treasurer, and 
three other members of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-president 
shall serve for a term of one year, the secretary- 
treasurer for three years, and the other members 
of the Executive Committee for three years, one 
to be elected each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have 
active charge of the affairs of the Society, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute the governing body of the Society. It 
shall consist of fifteen members, whose term of 
office shall be three years, five to be elected each 
year at the annual meeting in such manner as the 
Society may determine. 

The Board of Directors shall elect from their 
own number the officers of the Society, who shall 
serve also as the officers of the Board. The Board 
shall be the custodian of the property of the 
Society, shall have power to make contracts, and ~ 
shall make an annual financial report to the 
Society. 

ARTICLE V 

Meetings.—The Society shall hold its annual 

meetings at the time and’ place of the Department 














of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. Other meetings may be held when 
authorized by the Society or the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI 
Publications —The Society shall publish a 


journal and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 


ARTICLE VII 
Amendments.—This constitution may be 


amended at any annual meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the active members present. 


On motion the Committee on Organization 
was nominated as members of the new Board 
of Directors and instructed to select ten other 
names. The new Board as finally constituted 
is as follows: C. C. Certain, assistant principal 
and head of Department of English, North- 
western High. School, Detroit, Michigan; 
Bessie Bacon Goodrich, director of elementary 
education, Des Moines, Iowa; J. M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Katharine Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Jame’ F. Hosic, associate professor of edu- 
cation in charge of extramural courses, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Fred 
M. Hunter, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, California; William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor of philosophy of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Margaret 
Madden, principal, Doolittle Elementary 
School, Chicago, Illinois; F. M. McMurry, 
professor of elementary education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Margaret 
Noonan, professor of elementary education, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mary E. Pennell, supervisor of primary grades, 
Kansas City, Missouri; J. A. Starkweather, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Duluth, 
Minnesota; W. F. Tidyman, director of the 
training school, State Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Virginia; John W. Withers, dean of 
School of Education, New York University; 
C.L. Wright, superintendent of schools, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 
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The Board met the next day at the Tray- 
more Hotel and in accordance with the con- 
stitution elected the officers and members of 
the Executive Committee as follows: officers— 
president, C. L. Wright, Huntington, West 
Virginia; vice-president, Margaret Noonan, 
St. Louis, Missouri; secretary-treasurer, James 
F. Hosic, New York City. Executive Com- 
mittee — the president and the secretary 
ex officio: C. C. Certain, Detroit, Michigan; 
Margaret Madden, Chicago, Illinois; Mary 
E. Pennell, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The main topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Board was the advisability of 
establishing a periodical as the organ of the 
Conference. It was at length decided to 
undertake the publication of a magazine to 
be issued monthly during the school year 
under the editorship of Dr. Hosic, secretary- 
treasurer of the Conference. Two dollars for 
each membership will be set aside for the 
publishing fund. 

The business office of the Conference and 
of the Journal will be at 506 W. 6oth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Communications for the 
editor should be addressed to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
The Journal will be issued so as to reach sub- 
scribers on the first of each month from 
September to June, inclusive. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
OUTLINES ITS PLANS AND 
PURPOSES 

For many years progressive elementary- 
school principals have been working out 
advanced methods of instructions for their 
schools, but this professional group as a whole 
has been advancing very slowly because it 
did not have a central organization which 
could give to each principal the results of the 
studies of other principals. The National 
Association of Elementary-School Principals 
has been organized in order that progressive 
principals may have a means of communi- 
cation; in order that the younger principals 
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may have easy access to the work and studies 
of the older principals; and in order that the 
principals may meet once a year and discuss 
their problems. 

For raany years there have been programs 
at the National Education Association meeting 
and at the Department of Superintendence 
meeting which included talks and papers 
dealing with the problems of the elementary 
school. Very infrequently, however, did these 
papers deal with the problems of elementary- 
school principals. Therefore the principals 
have organized a separate society. 

This organization is not going to strive 
for a large membership merely to exhibit a 
long list of names, but every principal in the 
United States who desires to learn what other 
principals are doing or who desires to tell 
other principals what he is doing, will find 
this organization ready to help him. Until 
the volume of contributions from principals 
is increased to a point where a separate journal 
or bulletin would be sure of sufficient mate- 
rials, contributions will be sent to journals and 
professional periodicals now being published. 
The present plan is for the principals to send 
their contributions to the office of the presi- 
dent, Leonard Power, at the Franklin School, 
Port Arthur, Texas, or for the authors who 
have easy access to periodicals to inform the 
office of the president of the name of the 
journal and the issue in which their articles 
will appear. 

The policies and purposes of the organi- 
zation as tentatively outlined by President 
Power are as follows: 

1. This Association shall put into the 
hands of all of its members a monthly bibliog- 
raphy of articles and books in which the 
problems of the elementary-school principal 
are treated. 

2. The program committee of this organi- 
zation shall provide the best educational talent 
available for a full-day program at the yearly 
meeting. 

3. The Association shall exert every influ- 
ence to have principals study special phases 


of their problems with great care and to send 
the results of their work in the form of an 
article to an educational periodical. 

4. The Association shall endeavor to lead 
graduate students to choose problems of the 
elementary school for their major graduate 
work and to plan to return to the elementary 
schools after taking higher degrees. 

5. The Association shall present to each 
member a monthly review of the problems that 
are being studied by other elementary-school 
principals. 

6. The Association reserves the right to 
issue a Yearbook which shall contain the 
results of studies made by special committees. 

7. In every way the Association shall 
stimulate the talent of all educators to a 
deeper study of the problems of the principal. 

8. Each member of the Association is 
pledged to give the best of his ability to his 
daily work and the best results of his special 
studies to the entire profession. 

The officers of the organization are: pres- 
ident, Leonard Power, Port Arthur, Texas; 
first vice-president, Catherine Blake, New 
York City; second vice-president, Ide Ser- 
geant, Patterson, New Jersey; third vice- 
president, M. J. Kneisley, Seattle, Washington; 
receiving secretary, Mary W. Reisse, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. Bracken, Duluth, Minnesota; treas- 
urer, Courtland Davis, principal, J. E. B. 
Stuart School, Norfolk, Virginia. 

The membership fee is $2.00. The $2.00 
membership fee is payable after the mem- 
bership fee to the National Education 
Association has been paid. Otherwise the 
membership fee is $4.00, $2.00 of which will 
be sent to the National Education Associa- 


tion. LEONARD Power, President 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN UNION 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union was 
held at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, May 2-6. 
Matters of more than usual importance were 
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considered, both by the speakers on the pro- 
gram and by those who participated in the 
business meetings. Among the addresses were 
the following: “Kindergarten a Factor in 
Democratic Education,” by Randall J. Condon, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; “The Responsibility of 
the School for the Child’s Health,” Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Yale University; “Health Standards 
in the Modern Kindergarten,” by Professor 
Patty S. Hill, of Teachers College; “ Educa- 
tional Measurement in Detroit,” by Stuart A. 
Courtis, president of the Detroit Teachers 
College; “The Project an Adaptation of a 
Life-Method of Thought and Action,” also by 
Professor Hill. A number of committees made 
reports, including reports on supervision, on 
college curricula, on child study, on testing 
kindergarten and primary children, on kinder- 
garten extension, on co-operation with the 
National Education Association, on the proj- 
ect method in kindergarten education. Steps 
were taken to improve state organizations and 
to bring about closer relations with the 
National Congress of Mothers. The president 
of the Convention was Miss Nina C. Vande- 


walker, of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, and the secretary, Miss Edna D. 
Baker, of the International Kindergarten 
College, Chicago. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The regular summer meeting of the 
National Education Association will this 
year be held in Des Moines, July 3-8. Presi- 
dent Hunter and Secretary Crabtree have 
prepared an excellent program and there is 
the added interest of the first gathering under 
the reorganization or delegate plan. Des 
Moines will entertain in hospitable fashion. 

The general theme of the meeting is the 
American program of education. This will 
be considered in a series of symposiums, each 
confined to a single viewpoint, as that of the 
principal, the classroom teacher, the college, 
and the normal school. Several important 
standing committees will report. Among the 
notables to appear are Vice-President Coolidge 
and Judge Towner. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 








SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

HORACE MANN STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

“The Horace Mann Studies in Elementary 
Education,” the first instalment of which 
appeared in the Teachers College Record for 
March, 1919, are being continued from time 
to time. Under date of January, 1921, 
Charles F. Smith and Elbert K. Fretwell 
describe a very interesting experiment in the 
organization of clubs for young boys. In the 
third grade the boys called themselves Eaglets 
and arranged four degrees as follows: Egg, 
Fledgling, Flier, and Hunter, each with its 
appropriate achievements. The fourth-graders 
were the Silver Eagles; the fifth-graders, the 
Golden Eagles; and the sixth-graders, the 
Wolf Pack. This modification and extension 
of the boy-scout idea to younger boys con- 
tains great possibilities and deserves wide 
imitation. 

In the number for March, 1921, Miss 
Marie Hennes contributes an account of 
project teaching in advanced fifth grade. The 
pupils were led at the very outset in Sep- 
tember to organize their own program of 
work. They set up specific aims and arranged 
for the distribution of time. Among the things 
learned were how to make a budget, how to 
use a check book, and how to write letters. 
The most satisfactory application of the proj- 
ect idea seems to have been to the study of 
current events, with the corresponding devel- 
opment of subject-matter in civics, history, 
geography, and science. A number of testi- 
monies from the children indicate that they 
had a lively sense of the value of the experi- 
ment. : 


THE PANAMA CANAL AS AN EIGHTH-GRADE 
PROJECT 
Worth McClure and Emma D. Stone, of 
the Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington, 
report in the Elementary School Journal for 
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April, 1921, the attempt of some children in 
the eighth grade to make a model of the 
Panama Canal. The work grew out of the 
study of commercial and industrial geography 
and required an elaborate “engineering” staff 
to direct the project. The girls, it seems, 
became especially interested in studying the 
vegetation, while the boys were working on 
the locks. The whole seems to have been 
rather in the nature of a by-product than one 
of the principal factors of the course. 


A PROJECT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

A newspaper clipping a few months ago 
gave rise to a project in letter‘writing in a 
school located in Michigan. Mr. George S. 
Lasher, of the University of Michigan, who 
gives the account, says that the clipping told 
how a mother and her fifteen-year-old daughter 
were injured while on their way to the husband 
and father, who was seriously ill at their home 
in the South. The report of the accident con- 
tained so much human interest that the pupils 
in one of the classes in the school were touched 
by it and desired to write letters to the injured 
girl. Mr. Lasher also describes at some length 
the making of a book about Chicago, by a 
class of pupils in the University High School, 
when he was a teacher there. His accounts 
are accompanied by a running comment on 
the value of such work. The article is to be 
found in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English for April 1, which is to 
be obtained from Professor Harry G. Paul, 322 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


SETTING UP SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Speaking with special reference to English 
but in the light of general principles, Mr. C. E. 
Douglass, newly elected assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Baltimore, Maryland, says, 
with regard to school standards, that they are to 
be determined by three considerations, namely, 
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educational aims, the demands of society, and 
the kind and degree of mental abilities of the 
students. The important educational aim is 
not knowledge nor mental power, but behavior. 
Hence the English sanctum must be defended 
against depredations of both intellectual aris- 
tocrats and intellectual acrobats. Democracy 
demands that we make good citizens of all, 
and the war has left us with a growing con- 
viction that intelligence can be measured with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy to make possible 
a reasonable forecast of one’s range of achieve- 
ments. Recently one of the more progressive 
among educators has declared that by and by 
we shall give credit to graduates of high school 
and college in proportion to their relative 
attainments. To do this we must add to 
tests of intelligence more rational measures of 
achievement. Mr. Douglass’ article may be 
read in full in Education for April. 


SUPERVISED STUDY OF HISTORY 


One of the very best of the periodicals 
issued by state teachers’ associations is the 
journal of the New York Association, pub- 
lished at Rochester. A sample of the sug- 
gestive contributions in this magazine is the 
outline on “Supervised Study of History,” by 
Mabel E. Simpson in the April number. After 
arguing the need of revision of the teaching of 
history, Miss Simpson presents some of the 
elements of method in supervised study. She 
quotes from Dr. McMurry the main factors 
in study and recognizes the project-problem 
method as a means of motivation. She would 
use varied types of lessons, and urges teachers 
to make careful preparation for that. Finally, 
she turns to the elements of supervised study 
which involve content. The teacher must 
know the course of study, must train the 
children to regard the textbook as an instru- 
ment or tool, and must make intelligent use of 
collateral reading. This last point is illus- 
trated by means of the work of a class in 
community civics, which gathered much valu- 


able material among the dusty archives of the 
city hall. 
THE NEW EDUCATION 

In the Nation for Wednesday, May 4, 
appears the first of a series of articles on the 
new education, by Evelyn Dewey, entitled 
“Tts Trend and Purpose.” Miss Dewey ana- 
lyzes the critics of our educational practice 
into two classes, those who complain that 
things are not as they used to be and those 
who complain that they are. The former 
bewail the passing of hard work, the training 
of the memory, and attention to the individual. 
She thinks it is a fact that in our modern 
system there is too much dealing with children 
in the mass. There are, however, far more 
sweeping changes necessary because of three 
great factors in modern civilization, namely, 
increase in scientific knowledge, the resulting 
industrial system, and our democratic form of 
government. The first makes specialization 
necessary. Nobody can know everything. 
Education, therefore, must consist rather in 
learning to learn. Instead of merely reading 
from books, pupils must be able to use them 
and to go beyond them. There must be the 
opportunity for that kind of concrete expe- 
rience which used to be possible in the farm 
and village life of the old days. It must be of 
such a character too as to give opportunity 
for the development of initiative. Democracy 
demands the opportunity of participation on 
the part of everyone. 


A REAL BOOK: 

This is a real book. A review of it can 
have but one justification—to get people to 
read it. To pile it high with praise will not 
have the desired effect. Nobody will accept 
the reviewer’s estimate. Everybody makes 
allowances for reviews as he does for newspaper 
headlines. A reviewer might grow hortatory 
and urge teachers to get the book on the pain 
of a great loss in failing to read it. But that 
is an old attitude and teachers no longer revere 


1A Project Curriculum, dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum of the elementary 
school, by Margaret Elizabeth Wells, Ph.D. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London, 1921. 
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authorities. An analysis of the contents might 
serve as basis for a study in comparative book 
anatomy. Butthebookisalivingthing. Letus 
see what the book does and how well it does it. 

The book, in spite of its forbidding title, 
tells a very interesting story about a most 
interesting educational experiment. The au- 
thor, Miss Wells, planned and, with the aid 
of student teachers, carried out the experi- 
ment in the Training School of the State 
Normal School at Trenton, New Jersey. She 
evidently started out to do something real in 
the school. She accomplished this by arrang- 
ing that the children of the first three grades 
should visit the state fair held at Trenton. 
With this common experience insured to all 
the pupils, the fair became a topic of conver- 
sation and discussion.. Then it was decided 
to have a fair in the school. Of course it was 
a children’s fair, but a real one, none the less. 
Older people would call it “playing fair.”” So 
would the children, under the influence of their 
elders. But the children had the kind of a 
fair that they would create and manage. 

After the fair had been held, it was impos- 
sible to go back to the formal curriculum. So 
the first grade was led to play family, the 
second to play store, the third to play city. 
And they played, and they played, and they 
played, until the school year was over. The 
leader of the whole experience and the author 
of the book says: “Thus ended the happiest 
year the writer has ever spent in the school- 
room; and she has reason to believe that 
nearly too per cent of the children were just 
as happy.” If you want to know what the 
children did the whole year, you will have to 
read the book. 

There are 335 pages in the book. One 
hundred and thirty-four pages are given to the 
account of how the children played fair, and 
then family, store, and city. Then follows 
(so much for anatomy) a section devoted to 
“Theses Underlying This Curriculum and an 
Evaluation of Each.” This section covers 65 
pages and carries us to page 201. The theses 
set forth in formal fashion the principles on 


which the experimenter-author rests her 
defense for allowing the children to have a 
fair and play family, store, and city for a whole 
year. They form a good defense, especially 
for meeting a faculty requirement for a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

There is a third section to the book cov- 
ering pages 202-28. This amounts to a 
collection of quotations from authorities on 
education with comments by the author and 
her final formulation of ten working principles 
for teaching. If you want to know what these 
principles are, you will have to read the book. 

Section 4 follows. This is a very inter- 
esting analysis of the results, achievements, 
outcomes of the experiment viewed as a cur- 
riculum as compared with other more tradi- 
tional or conventional curricula. This section, 
with section 1, which describes the experiment, 
constitutes the heart of the book and the 
author’s contribution to educational literature. 
There follows a valuable appendix of materials 
produced and used in the school and a useful 
index. 

This is not only a real book, it is a very 
significant one. It records achievement. The 
reviewer wishes to say what he thinks is 
significant in the experiment described. 

First, the year’s work in the school main- 
tained the organic unity of the school life and 
the extra-school life of the children. This is 
the fundamental principle on which the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school should be 
based. School life is not to copy, nor to tell 
about, extra-school life. It should rather 
continue, enlarge, and re-enforce outside life. 
The unity of the curriculum in the child’s 
experience is not to be secured by an artificial 
plaiting of the strands of the traditional school 
subjects, by correlation and the like, but 
precisely by the opposite procedure. The 
unity is there already, resting on the organized 
family and community life into which the 
child is being incorporated. The school does 
not introduce children into society. They are 
already there when the school gets them and 
they remain there after the school has them. 
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Not to destroy but to expand and illuminate 
this outside life is the chief function of the 
school. To be successful in this work, the 
school must take the position of the child’s 
developing experience within a given social 
situation, work with that experience so as not 
to introduce conflict, confusion, failure, but 
rather unity, order, success, and joy. This is 
what Miss Wells did in her experiment. Check 
me up and see for yourself. 

Again, the dualism between play and work 
was removed. Educators have spent decades 
establishing the meaning and legitimacy of 
play in the world of children and, finally, of 
grown-ups. It was necessary to do so in order 
to get rid of false notions and values. But we 
have reached a point where the distinction 
between work and play is increasingly hard to 
maintain and is practically valueless. Children 
live their lives in an adult world, working their 
way into it by the use of their immature 
powers and the materials they can manipulate. 
But there is nothing unreal or artificial in 
their work, which we call play. The experi- 
ment of Miss Wells may be called playing 
family, store, city, and the like. In reality it 
was living and reliving family, store, and city 
in terms of the children’s powers and interests. 

Lastly, the experiment, just because it was 
so well carried on and carefully reported, 
shows how all the traditional school subjects 
come in when such a large and inclusive kind 
of life is carried on in and out of school. This 
is one of the most valuable parts of the book 
and will amply reward the teacher who seeks 
help in organizing work of this type. It will 
go far also to persuade critics of the project- 
method that their fears are, in part at least, 
groundless. Children will probably learn more 
in the same time by the new methods than by 
the old—and some very valuable things which 
they can learn in no other way. 

We are going to have a new elementary 
school, a new curriculum, a new technique, 
a new life. Miss Wells has made a funda- 


mental contribution toward this new school. 
WILLIAM BisHop OWEN 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Brighiness and Dullness in Children. By Her- 
bert Woodrow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1920. Pp. 322. 

A very clear and readable book on the use of 
intelligence tests. 

Child Life and the Curriculum. By Junius L. 
Meriam. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1920. Pp. xii+538. 

A full account of the work of the experimental 
school at the University of Missouri and an exposition 
of the principles on which it is based. 


. The Elementary School Curriculum. By Fred- 


erick G. Bonser. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. 466. ; 
Principles for the selection of materials and prac- 
tical applications, with emphasis on the project point 
of view. 


The Essentials of Good Teaching. By Edwin 


A. Turner. With an Introduction by Lotus 
D. Coffman. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1921. Pp. xiv+271. 


A general analysis for use in normal schools. 
Essentials of English for Higher Grades. By 
Henry C. Pearson and Mary F. Kirchwey. 
New York: American Book Co., 1920. 
Pp. x+4609. 
Modern exercises in composition are interspersed 
with applied lessons in grammar. ’ 


The Fundamental Principles of Learning and 
Study. By A. S. Edwards. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1920. Pp. 2309. 

A compilation based upon the best modern 
authorities but not well displayed. 

The Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. By Ernest Horn 
and Ernest J. Ashbaugh. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. 105. 

A method speller, containing a selected and 
graded list. 

How to Measure. By G. M. Wilson and 
Kremer J. Hoke. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. 285. 

An elementary treatment intended to be used in 
the giving of diagnostic lists by classroom teachers. 
Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries. By 

O. S. Rice. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 178. 

A textbook for pupils in higher grades and sec- 

ondary schools. Useful for teachers. 
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Methods and Results of Testing School Children. 
By Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child, and 
Beardsley Ruml. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1920. 

A description of the lists used in an investigation 
of certain New York City schools. 

The Nation and the Schools. By John A. H. 
Keith and William C. Bagley. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 364. 

A study in the application of federal aid to educa- 
tion in the United States, 

New Voices. By Marguerite Wilkinson. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

An introduction to contemporary poetry. 

Outstanding Days. By Cheesman A. Herrick. 
Philadelphia: Union Press, 1920. Pp. 282. 

Selections relating to the anniversaries. 

A Project Curriculum. By Margaret E. Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. 
Pp. ix+338. 

The first account of a full curriculum for the 
early grades on a project basis. 


Project Work in Education. By James L. 
Stockton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920. Pp. 167. 

Largely historical. The author conceives of pro- 
jects in the sense of matter as well as method. 
Psychology for Teachers. By Daniel W. LaRue. 

New York: American Book Co., 1920. 
Pp. 316. 

A very simple exposition with abundant exercises 
both before and after each chapter, together with 
selected references. 

The Silent Readers, Grades Four to Eight. By 
W. D. Lewis and A. L. Rowland. Phila- 
delphia: J. C. Winston Co., 1920. 

A series of readers containing chiefly short prose 
selections arranged for practice and testing in silent 
reading. 

The Test and Study Speller. By Daniel Starch 
and George A. Mirick. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1921. Pp. 63. 

A study and test speller based upon several 
investigations. For Grades V and VI. 

The Worker and His Work. By Stella S. 
Center. Philadelphia: 
Co., 1920. Pp. 350. Illustrated. 

A literary presentation of vocations. The selec- 


tions are taken from contemporary books and maga- 
zines. 


J. B. Lippincott . 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Part I, Second 
Report of the Society’s Committee on New 
Materials of Instruction. $1.30. 

Contains 250 brief accounts of classroom activities. 
Part II, Report of the Society’s Committee 
on Silent Reading. $1.10. 

Miscellaneous studies edited by Professor Ernest 

Horn, chairman of the Committee. 

Sample Projects. First and second series. 
Edited by James F. Hosic. $0.50 each. 
To be obtained from the Editor at 506 W. 
69th St., Chicago. 

Somewhat detailed descriptions of about thirty 
projects in various subjects, together with outlines for 
critical study. 

Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary Grades 
of City Schools. By Hanna Margaret 
Harris. Bulletin 1920, No. 18, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

A detailed and highly suggestive outline. 
Standard Requirements for Memorizing Liter- 

ary Material. By Velda C. Bamesberger. 
University of Illinois Bulletin No. 26. $0.50. 

Based on an examination of fifty courses of study. 

List of Books for Township Libraries in the 
State of Wisconsin, 1920-22. Issued by 
C. P. Cary, state superintendent, Madison. 

A Syllabus of High-School English. Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 


Minimal Essentials in Composition and Gram- 
mar for the Elementary School, Grades One 
to Eight. Fifth Report of the Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English. Published 
by Intermountain Educator, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. $0.15. 


The Future of the Scarborough School, Scarbor- 
ough School Aims, Educational Principles, 
Subject-Matter and the Program of Studies, 
Mental Measurement, English, Social Studies. 
A series of monographs by W. M. Aikin, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York. 


Course of Study in English for the Elementary 
Schools of Detroit. By Clara Beverly, Rege- 
nia P. Heller, S. A. Courtis, and Committees 

_of Teachers. Detroit Board of Education. 











